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TO ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN 
THIS BOOK IS RESPECTFULLY 



" We dare not boldly say, though few will deny, that the 
first religious duty of a community is to make the conditions 
of life for every member of it such that he may arrive at the 
best of which he is capable." — Sermon of the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, at St, Matys, Nottingham^ Sept. 21st, 1882. 

** Each might his several province well command 
Would all but stoop to what they understand." 

Pope. 




"WORK FOR WOMEN." 




HEN girls leave school they enjoy, for 
a little while, the leisurely routine of 
home life, with its freedom from en- 
forced occupation. This enjoyment, 
however, soon gives place to weari- 
ness, and they grow tired of having nothing of 
importance to do. The stronger they are in body 
and mind the more dissatisfied they become with 
their objectless existence, and the more ardently 
they long for some useful employment. 

If they are healthy and active they hunger un- 
consciously for that thrill of pleasure which accom- 
panies successful effort. 

The restless energy of youth makes them chafe 
under the irksome restrictions which society pru- 
dently places upon its idle members. 

The household duties which serve to keep tha mis- 
tress of a family happily engaged cannot be divided 
and sub-divided without letting in the too great lei- 
sure which breeds discontent. 
To provide the daughters with occupation the 

B 
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Style of living must be elaborated. Domestic em- 
ployments which formerly consumed minutes are 
re-arranged to employ hours. The simple meals 
that satisfied of old give place to costly, but un- 
wholesome, repasts. Where three courses used to 
serve there must now be six. The unpretending 
manner of living that contented our grandfathers 
will not do for us. 

The baking, brewing, weaving, and washing ; the 
business of the still-room, the amusement of the 
flower-garden and poultry-yard, have been trans- 
ferred from the household to the tradesman. The 
demands these various employments made on the 
activity and forethought of the daughters of England 
are now made upon the enterprise of merchants. 

And what replaces them ? 

The prejudice that has sprung up in favour of 
keeping girls at home till marriage has had a power- 
ful influence in bringing about the present luxu- 
rious style of living of the middle classes. From 
sheer restlessness women have invented substitutes 
for those household labours of which the develop- 
ment of social industry has deprived them. Gradu 
ally the change has come. Every year has seen 
some old employment taken away by the progress 
of mechanical invention, and each succeeding year 
has witnessed some new employment start into life 
to fill the vacuum. The real work of the house 
constantly diminishes ; the useless trifling as steadily 
increases. If disgust at the utter worthlessness of 
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the modem substitutes for domestic labour induce 
a girl to take up some old-£Kshioned industry, 
stocking4mittingy or preserving, for example, she 
cannot escape from the consciousness that she is 
wasting her time. The work that the swiftest knit- 
ting needles can accomplish in days can be done 
better and more cheaply in hours with the aid of 
machinery. 

English love of ostentation, and pride of wealth, 
forbid the work of the home to be done by the 
women of the family, so useless trifles must be 
sought to fill the idle hour. A hundred and one 
embellishments axe added to the sitting-rooms; 
the bed-rooms are turned into charming retreats. 
When space afforded by floors, tables, cabinets, 
whatnots is exhausted, brackets for flowers and 
china must be stuck upon the walls. 

Daughters of tradesmen may be allowed to spend 
the. morning in dusting and arranging bric-k-brac, 
though to dust chairs and tables would be deroga- 
tory to the fomily dignity ; and it not unfrequently 
happens that the modem drawing-room, though as 
crowded as a fancy fair, leaves much to be desired 
on the score of cleanliness. 

But when all has been done that ingenuity can 
accomplish to kill time, much stiU bangs heavily on 
the hands of women who are generally too un* 
instructed to use their leisure profitably or pleasur- 
ably with art or science studies. In this dilemma 
dress is the great resource. New toilets can be con- 
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tinually devised, but as the requirements of health, 
elegance, and comfort are soon satisfied, and are 
moreover confined within narrow limits, health, 
elegance, and comfort are totally disregarded. A 
constant change of fashion must supply food for 
thought and action. The house having been deco- 
rated with all possible expenditure of labour and 
time, and the body having submitted to a like pro- 
cess, nothing remains but to extend the circle of 
acquaintance till it embraces all obtainable friends 
of the desired gentility ; then to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of entertaining and visiting till these pursuits 
cease to be an occasional relaxation, and become 
the serious business of life, entailing endless trouble, 
disappointment, and expense, but very little en- 
joyment. 

And now we see women's lives full — but of what? 
The real work has gone from them. They are 
slaves to absurd self-imposed duties. 

The oppressive sense of living in a working world 
without sharing in the daily struggle that goes on 
around weighs on the healthy mind and heart. 

The consciousness of undischarged responsibili- 
ties is so unbearable that the fetish "Society" is 
invoked and women play at serving this exacting 
deity. But the game is a sorry farce which only 
deceives the most- narrow-hearted who cannot see 
and sympathize with Nature's great demand for a 
continual supply of fresh and active workers to 
join in the great march of progress. 
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Society, too, is a god who does not reward the 
faith of worshippers. 

Amusements sought, not as recreation after 
health-giving labour, but as a means of getting rid 
of tedious hours, fail to amuse, and only succeed 
in bringing home to the pleasure-seeker the dreari- 
ness and aching-hunger of an idle life. 

Is not the husband-hunting with which girls are 
so constantly reproached, behind their backs, an 
instinctive effort to grasp some share, be it ever so 
insignificant, of the world's work ? 

How many wives and daughters watch their hus- 
bands and fathers leave home, morning after morn- 
ing, to their various avocations, with envy, and turn 
to their trifling with sad heart-sickness, which under- 
mines their health, and prepares them to become 
the ready victims of nervous disease and morbid 
fancy ! 

The natural activity of the young cannot be re- 
pressed without danger. Such occupations as the 
daughters of wealthy parents can contrive for them- 
selves, within the narrow circle of home, have not 
the power to still the restless craving for work. 
Fashion may change, but not the natural desire for 
something on which to expend the nervous energy ; 
some extraneous object to which to devote the al- 
truistic instincts, some life-work which may win and 
hold the admiration and respect of fellow-men; 
for this craving has been stamped into the human 
organism during the process of evolution. It has 
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been the chief factor in producing civilization from 
savagery. 

Shut out from careers of usefulness, and from 
wholesome ambition, women become the prey of 
petty drawing-room rivalries. If Mrs. Brown has 
eight new dresses every six months, can Mrs. Jones 
constantly be seen in one? When Mrs. Smith 
entertains once a week, Mrs. Robinson cannot be 
satisfied with her monthly receptions. That one is 
the wife of a rich city merchant and the other the 
wife of a struggling professional man, are matters be- 
side the question. That one woman has five hundred 
names upon her visiting list, and the other scarcely 
fifty makes no difference. 

Into the thousand details of daily life this strife 
for effect enters. Not the comfort of the home 
and the welfare of the family are the chief con- 
siderations of the mistress and mother, but keep- 
ing up a certain appearance is her most important 
aim. 

A well-known and much respected public school- 
mistress has more than once drawn attention to the 
fact that the education of young people is con- 
stantly hindered, and their health injured, by the 
worry and dissatisfaction entailed by having to pre- 
pare their lessons in the common sitting-room, sub- 
ject to the interruptions and distractions going on 
around. Want of quietude compels them to pore 
over their books till long after they ought to be in 
bed when their bodies are weary and their brains 
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dizzy with the struggle to master at once the diffi^ 
culties of the lesson and the difficulties of the 
situation. 

Why cannot a quiet room be found for the chil- 
dren to study in ? 

A study, or a well warmed and well ventilated 
bed-room, is not one of the requisites to gentility 
imposed by the imperious decree of Mrs. Grundy, 
but a room set apart for the reception of visitors is. 

Again, why can't girls get the benefit of spare 
half hours in the open air ? Because, if the income 
of the family is six hundred a year, the credit of 
the mother is concerned to make it appear seven 
hundred ; if a thousand, then dress and establish- 
ment must give the impression of an income of 
eleven hundred; so the strictest economy is con- 
stantly a matter of necessity; the dress and thin 
shoes that do well enough for the house, must not 
be seen in the streets; if they are changed for 
smarter garments and thicker boots, the time which 
might have been devoted to exercise is lost in 
dressing. 

And so, and so on, through every detail of 
domestic management. Appearance, not use, 
regulates the concerns of middle-class life. 

What shall the children eat ? When shall they 
eat it? What shall they wear? How shall they 
wear it? What shall they learn? How shall they 
learn it ? These are questions that women decide. 
Is it the welfare of the children, or the vanity of 
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the mothers, which determines the answers they 
receive ? 

It is sad to doubt on a point involving, not only 
the sense of duty to the race, but, the feeling of 
maternal tenderness. Yet is there even room to 
doubt ? We cannot forget that it is quite usual at 
the present day for healthy children, who wake 
with the birds, to be left to their own devi(:es in 
hot night nurseries some two or three hours before 
being dressed and fed ; that they appear hours after 
they ought to be in bed to be petted and admired 
by company, " sitting up for a treat," as the mother 
explains with an amiable smile; that one winter 
they will be sent out to brave the frost with skirts 
cut short to show the pretty knees, in their not 
clumsily thick stockings, and perhaps the next 
summer, if fashion so decrees, will meet the warm 
breeze and scorching sun in Kate Greenaway gar- 
ments, drooping cosily to the ankles. One year 
the fisherman's cap will keep the head warm> and 
leave the ears naked, the next the light straw 
poke bonnet will expose the forehead and cover 
the ears, keeping them in a glow ; or worse than 
all how babes of a few months old are brought to 
callers to be admired, with little naked arms and 
uncovered necks, while long robes weigh on the 
tiny upturned toes. , 

Can mothers touch the stone-cold limbs without 
some suspicion that Nature is protesting against 
such unfair treatment of her gifts ? 
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Can we forget that from babyhood to the age of 
seven or eight, when first impressions are made» 
and the characteristics afterwards to distinguish 
the adult being are developed, when first notions 
of right and wrong are received, the children of 
the middle classes pass their days in the presence 
of servants, whose morality is that of a subject 
race, accustomed to win indulgence by deceit and 
cunning. 

When we see the trouble that is taken to dress 
up the bodies of the little ones, and see the utter 
neglect of the higher interests of health of body, 
mind, and heart, we can but conclude that there 
must be something very much amiss with their 
mothers. 

Yet what great devotion has been pressed into 
the cause of fashion, only women and the record- 
ing angels know. 

When girls return from school, and inquiries are 
made as to how they will employ themselves, 
mothers say, with a triumphant smile of pity at the 
absurdity of the question, " Oh, I shall find plenty 
for them to do ; women need never be idle." And 
plenty is found, but of the value of the work done, 
of its practical use, of its effect on the mental, 
moral, and physical well-being of the workers, no 
account is taken. 

Not he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, but she who contrives 
to use two yards of ribbon where one did duty ; 
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she who gets two dresses, two bonnets, two dishes 
where one served of old, she it is who deserves 
well of her country, and wins the praises of her 
sex. Poor thing ! she suffers enough to earn her 
reward. 

How often does the style of living, pitched just 
above that point which the means of the husband 
warrants, make of the mistress the veriest drudge ! 

The thoughtful woman, with heart and mind 
ready to listen with sympathy to the joys and 
sorrows of her household, ready to give the word 
of warning or encouragement to the perplexed 
son or daughter, the inexperienced maid, gives 
place to the worried, hurried mother, always with 
her hands and head full of some fresh freak of 
fashion, always bothered with ways and means. 

The effort to keep up an appearance of wealth 
results in domestic arrangements for which there is 
no adequate staff of servants. Where there is only 
a cook kept, the luncheons and dinners are ordered 
as though a kitchen-maid were at hand to render 
assistance. 

The mistress endeavours to meet the difficulty 
by scrupulously abstaining from looking too closely 
into the state of the pots and boilers, the dish- 
cloths and dripping-pans ; or, if she be of another 
disposition, she tries to make matters right by 
occasionally making a few fancy dishes herself; or, 
perchance, she combines both methods. 

Where only a housemaid is kept, this maiden 
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must rush and hurry through her morning's clean- 
iog to fepreseat the trim parioar-maid in the 
afternoon. The consequence is that the mistress 
finds herself obhged to supply all shortcomings; 
here to wash surreptitiously a lamp-glass, there to 
polish a mirror, again to brighten a piece of 
tarnished silver. Her efforts not always being 
successful in anything beyond dirtying her hands 
and cuffs, for even in simple matters experience is 
needed to bring about the wished-for results. 

Where there is only one nurse, the children must 
be put out of nursery garments into smart frocks, 
and out of smart frocks into nursery garments, 
again and again, as often as out-of-door exercise is 
followed by the in-door romp, as though a nursery- 
maid were by to do all the cleaning and washing of 
the nursery. It follows that many little ones get a 
very small allowance of fresh air. The faintest 
sign of rain is seized upon as a reason for saving 
so much trouble as is entailed by the elaborate 
process of dressing that must be gone through, for 
children do not like being dressed and undressed, 
and do not stand as still as could be desired. The 
nurse, worried and made irritable by the noise and 
unruliness, and conscious that she has more to do 
than she can get through, scolds, perhaps slaps, 
which does not mend matters, and makes the chil- 
dren cry. The mother rushes up to inquire into 
the cause of the commotion and, though she has 
more on her hands than she can manage properly 
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in the day, stops to assist in preparing the children 
for their walk. When they are at last got rid of 
she passes an agreeable half hour in the nursery, 
where she discovers half-washed feeding-bottles, 
tiny flannel garments scorched, shrunk, discoloured, 
in short spoiled for want of care, strings and 
buttons off petticoats and feeders, little socks 
dropping to pieces for want of a few stitches. " Nurse 
is really abominably idle, and so cross to the chil- 
dren, servants now-a-days are not worth their salt," 
is the verdict given. What is left of the morning 
is probably passed by the mother in putting things 
in order in the nursery, and repairing the short- 
comings of the nurse, while all the time she is de- 
pressed with the feeling that somehow her life is a 
failure. She works hard, and does her best, but 
how unsatisfactory everything is ! She loves her 
children. Oh, yes ! she is sure of that — " if only 
they would not tear their clothes so and be so fret* 
ful ; or, if only nurse were a better manager ; and 
there ! it is striking one, and that new body, that 
must be altered to wear this evening, not begun." 

In such families, and they can be counted by 
thousands, all the educating power of labour is 
lost. The pleasure of work well done is unknown. 
Everything is got through in a scramble. That 
which meets the eye alone is considered. 

The morality of the mistress permeates the at- 
mosphere of the house. Her aim in life is not to 
be a good wife and mother, a good mistress, a 
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thoughtful friend — about these things she does 
not think — her whole being is absorbed in quite 
other matters. To hold her own in society, to 
promote her husband's interests, and prepare a 
future for her children, by keeping her footing in 
the highest circle to which she can obtain admit- 
tance, these are the duties to which she has con- 
secrated the most active energies, the best years 
of her life. She does not intend to fail as a wife, 
mother, mistress, or friend ; simply these things are 
of secondary importance. It is a misfortune cer- 
tainly, but nobody's fault, if in attending to the 
claims of society minor matters are ignored. In 
living up to her ideal, has she not shown her power 
of self-sacrifice? Has she not consented to be- 
come a supplement in her own house? Is she 
not a supplemental cook, housemaid, nurse, dress- 
maker, and milliner? And for what? That in 
each department of domestic industry a little more 
may appear to be properly carried out than under 
existing circumstances can be carried out without 
the additional labour of the mistress. 

Is it not natural that woman's work is never 
thorough ; never brings peace ? Only work that is 
done as perfectly as individual talent and training 
will allow, brings with it this blessing. 

The cook does not know the most nourishing 
meats, or the most economical way to cook them, 
the mistress is no wiser. How should she be, as 
things are ? 
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A side issue is an enormous amount of wasted 
food. 

Not knowing, and not caring, how to turn the 
materials at hand to the best account as agents 
for the repair of bones, muscles, and nerve fibres, 
the object aimed at is to produce " something that 
looks nice," the result being that, in the midst of 
plenty, large numbers of boys and girls and men 
and women are suffering from diseases induced from 
want of adequate nourishment, or, in other words, 
from starvation of the tissues. 

The ignorance that reigns supreme in the kitchen 
is rivalled above stairs. 

If the upper surface of things wears a bright and 
cheerful appearance, why trouble too much about 
that which does not meet the eye ? If the floors 
are dirty, hide them with carpets ; if there is dust 
in the comers, lead away the attention with pictures 
and peacock's plumage. 

The constant complaints of the inefficiency of 
servants might be turned to a counter-charge of 
the inefficiency of mistresses. 

The servants do badly because they have not 
been taught, and are not allowed sufficient time to 
do well. 

In the old days a mistress taught her servants 
their domestic duties as a tradesman taught his 
apprentices. 

But then the mistress had herself learned that 
which she undertook to teach. The liberal educa- 
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tion of our great-grandmothers was received in the 
kitchen, store-room, still-room, and dairy, their 
accomplishments were skill in fine needlework 
and embroidery. Times have changed, and our 
daughters have other subjects to study; knowledge 
of a thousand things is expected of the modern 
mistress about which the women of the last cen- 
tury had no need to trouble themselves. 

The recent attempt to teach middle-class girls, 
who have no intention of being cooks, the theory 
and practice of cooking in a few lessons, with de- 
monstrations, will bring about results as useful as 
would similar lessons on the harp, or in a foreign 
tcmgue. 

The palate must be cultivated, the eye educated, 
the hand trained to make a cook, and this can only 
be done in many, many months, perhaps years, 
of long and patient study. 

It may be asked why some effort is not made to 
train girls before marriage for the duties that await 
them as mistresses. I believe no attempt is made 
because it is instinctively felt that no practical 
training can be given that will be of service. 

The conditions of domestic life have grown too 
complicated for any woman to master the details 
of the various subjects that demand her attention. 

For instance, we will suppose that at school 
some knowledge of physiology has been gained. 
The importance to health of properly dressed food, 
of pure air, of cleanliness, of a genial mental at- 
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mosphere has been realized. The girl wishes to 
see how her knowledge can be put to practical use. 
If circumstances are favourable, and she is allowed 
to spend a few hours a week in the kitchen, she 
may be shown by the cook the way to make a few 
dishes ; but if she incautiously ventures to remark 
that the modes of preparing food in vogue are not 
based on sound principles, her chances of instruc- 
tion in such methods as serve are at an end 

To interfere with the cook is no joking matter. 

The mother has too much difficulty in procuring 
a moderately efficient servant to permit anything 
to be done or said which would be likely to offend 
so important a functionary. 

The daughter has therefore no opportunity to 
test the superiority of the methods suggested by 
attention to scientific principles, so puts off her 
experiments till she has a home of her own. 

The best theories in the world are useless if 
means are wanting to carry them into effect. The 
clearest perception of the injury entailed on the 
human organism by breathing an atmosphere 
impregnated with dust, is of no service when 
custom decrees that rooms shall be furnished with 
every possible arrangement for collecting and hold- 
ing dust. 

Again the daughter succumbs to fate. She is as 
powerless in the bed-room as in the kitchen. 

If she be of a very determined temper, and 
resolved to fit herself for duties that may come to 
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her in the future, she procures literature of the 
nursery. But if she happens to be an elder 
daughter of a large family, and so acquainted with 
the ways of nurses, she quickly discovers that to 
carry out even the simplest rules given in her 
treatises for the promotion of infantine well being, 
she must become her own nurse ; nothing less will 
suffice. 

It would be simply impossible to get any servants 
to carry out regulations, the reasons for which they 
would not understand, and of the benefit of which 
their ignorance would make them sceptical, even if 
the reasons could be explained to them. 

The woman who has made herself acquainted 
with the laws upon which successful housewifery, 
and maternal management, are based cannot turn 
her knowledge to account, she must have trained 
intelligence at hand to carry out the details which 
knowledge suggests. As this is not procurable 
the matter rests where she found it, too large for 
her hands to grasp. Unable to discover any way 
out of the difficulty she dismisses it, and seeks 
interest and amusement in the beaten track. 

Condemned to pass the years of waiting, that 
intervene between school days and marriage, in the 
round of busy idleness which supplies the place of 
work, the middle-class English girl finds herself, 
when called to the head of a household, over- 
whelmed with the various devices which fashion 
has created to supply the place of useful occupation. 

c 
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The pretty triflings which in the paternal home 
she has shared with her mother and sisters have 
now to be accomplished single-handed. It is true 
they are not important, and might be left undone 
without serious mischief, and it is also true that 
they are immensely time-consuming, but the young 
wife cani^ot emancipate herself from past asso- 
ciations. The elegances to which she has been 
accustomed she regards as sacred, and if they are 
to be procured by the expenditure of labour she 
would regard it as a dereliction of duty to dispense 
with them, a mere wanting of self-respect, likely 
to be followed by loss of social position. 

The adornment of the house and of the person 
have become necessities. In her mind has sprung 
up a certain confusion of ideas in which simplicity, 
vulgarity, and poverty,, are inextricably blended. 

In her struggle to make the new life an exact 
copy of the oM, in externals at least, the chances 
are that any mental cultivation hitherto carried on 
will be relinquished. 

Now, when intelligence and agreeableness have 
an especial value, the newspaper and review are 
put aside unread, the new book is left uncut, the 
new song unlearned. Why? House decoration, 
dress, and visiting, consume every minute that can 
be spared from housekeeping. 

How many anxious wives, in their eagerness to 
make the home beautiful, and the toilet attractive, 
in the only way they have been taught, make them- 
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selves irritable and cross companions to their 
worried husbands, who, seeing everything bright 
and cheerful around, wonder how it is that amiable 
girls grow so quickly into fretful, discontented 
women. 

That the wives are over tired and worn out by 
the perpetual striving to do a hundred and one 
things for which they have had no previous train- 
ing, and which they therefore set about in the 
wrong way, the husbands little suspect. • 

It is enough if a man learns one trade or pro- 
fession, but the woman has to do her best at 
half-a-dozen. 

How many little lives are sacrificed to these 
most imperative duties, done when the doctor has 
ordered complete rest I How many mothers 
injured for life by the want of that mental and 
moral cultivation which would have enabled them 
to distinguish between the relative importance of 
health and house \ which would have enabled them 
to perceive the difference between the essential 
and non-essential ; between the eternal and transi- 
tory interests of the family ! 

But it is when children come that there is the 
greatest reason to deplore the frivolous occupations 
to which women of the leisured classes have 
enslaved themselves. 

The tender creatures, upon whom in the future 
so much happiness or misery will depend, are 
relegated to the care of an ignorant nurse for the 
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greater part of the day, not unfrequently left in her 
tired charge till late at night, or even through the 
night. 

The mother has too many fancies to satisfy to 
attend to her babies, and when night comes her 
weakened fram'e is so exhausted that she is as 
unfit to have her rest broken by a restless infant as 
the poor nurse, who has stilled the child's wailing, 
and satisfied its active desires through the day. 

Can it cause astonishment that soothing syrups 
are administered, and various practices indulged, 
which lay the foundation of future suffering ? 

Thousands of young mothers think their duties 
fulfilled if they endure the presence of their 
children for two or three hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

The lives they led before marriage were not 
conducive to strong nerves and robust bodies, so 
there is no question of delighting in the noisy 
frolics of their little ones. 

The laughter and cries of joy, to which happy 
children naturally give way, simply drive their 
mothers distracted. If children make a noise they 
are sent to the nursery, under the impression that 
what the mother cannot, or will not, endure the 
nurse will put up with; certainly a most un- 
warranted notion. So the laughter is soon turned 
to tears, and the little ones struggle up pale and 
subdued, like sickly flowers deprived of sunshine, 
strange comments on the strange doctrine that 
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half-educated women make the best wives and 
housekeepers. 

In justice to mothers it must be admitted that 
they are usually almost as ignorant as the servants, 
into whose keeping they entrust their children, of 
the laws of health and the science of education. 

If they have ever chanced to hear that the foun- 
dations of good health and good morals are laid in 
the earliest years of childhood they have probably 
forgotten it. 

Let those who are inclined to blame remember 
that the private schools of England have recently 
been divided into two classes, by one who is an 
authority on the subject, the bad and the very 
bad. Now it is not too much to say that if this 
description is just, the bad have fallen to the boys 
and the very bad to the girls. And a large pro- 
portion of the mothers of the rising generation 
have been educated at private schools. 

After the very bad private school comes the 
home. 

Whatever may be said in favour of our middle- 
class English homes as schools for strict morality, 
and of the virtues which spring from self-effacing 
patience, they certainly are not centres of advanced 
thought, or of that higher morality which concerns 
itself with the well-being of the race, considered 
apart from the individual. 

And let fathers and husbands, who would judge 
hastily and harshly the ignorance of young mothers, 
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ask themselves whether they would have been 
better specimens of humanity than their daughters 
and wives if they had been free to follow their own 
amusements on leaving school, with no severe public 
opinion to force them into careers of industry, and 
keep them to the discipline of professional train- 
ing. Indeed how many could flatter themselves 
that if they had been left to the pursuits of idle- 
ness they would have employed their time more 
wisely than their sisters? 

After all has been said that can be said in con- 
demnation of the wasted powers of women it re- 
mains true that they strive to live up to the tradi- 
tions of that society they are compelled, by force of 
circumstances, to worship. 

Only pity would be given to the sons of a father 
who should keep them at home after school-days, on 
the plea that he could find them plenty to do about 
the garden, conservatories, and stables. If their 
time were misspent people would say it was only 
what might have been expected. It would, indeed, 
create surprise if they devoted themselves to scien- 
tific horticulture, and filled up any remaining leisure 
with studies likely to be of value to them in their 
parental capacity. 

Yet is not the cultivation to be obtained from 
the care of horses and flowers as conducive to 
mental and moral improvement as that which can 
be got from overlooking the domestic concerns of 
a house ? 
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And is not the argument usually put forward in 
favour of keeping girls at home as applicable to 
boys ? The care of a house is woman's duty, she 
must see that the home is made comfortable for 
man* Also the care of the out-door premises is 
man's duty, he must see that the gardens and 
carriages are made agreeable to the eyes of woman. 

Does this duty supersede all other duties ? 

Would not the father who considered this business 
sufficient excuse for neglecting to provide his boys 
with a profession or trade be voted a fool ? Then 
how are we to designate parents who use similar 
reasoning, to their own satisfaction, when determin- 
ing the future of their girls ? 

Indeed custom has paid an unconscious tribute 
to the natural rightmindedness of girls in that it 
has concluded that, without care for the wise occu- 
pation of their time, they will not get into much 
mischief. 

But it is not enough that one half of the working 
power of the middle classes of society should do 
little harm, it must be turned to account for good. 
At present it is an immense storage of force, which 
might be applied to purify and raise the masses, 
simply wasted — dissipated for want of a little 
thought and common sense. 

How many a well-meaning mother spends the 
hours she would willingly devote to her baby in 
running tiny tucks in little muslin frocks ; the tucks 
and the frocks being of equal value to the wel^e of 
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the infant, if, as doctors assure us, warmth, evenly 
diffused, is of vital moment to the development of 
robust children. 

Now, if women had learned to measure the worth 
of effort by attained results, it would not be neces- 
sary for physicians and thinkers still to protest 
against the folly and cruelty of dressing tender chil- 
dren in cotton garments, without necks or sleeves. 

But the long apprenticeship to the calling of 
time-killing to which girls submit, not without pro- 
test, effectually deadens any instinct which would 
lead them to make service the test of right, or use- 
fulness the guide to beauty. They are brought up 
to worship at the shrine of fashion till even their 
maternal tenderness is not proof against the tyrant's 
demands. 

This discipline of fashion, so fatal to women, is 
only a little less disastrous to their male relatives. 

Habits contracted to stifle ennui are expensive. 

Young men cannot form alliances with women of 
their own class, now that wives become year by 
year more costly to keep; and consequently less 
desirable connections are made. 

Old men who marry girls find themselves en- 
cumbered with companions whose ideas belong to 
a younger generation than their own, and who, be 
they ever so dutiful and affectionate, are not, cannot 
be, sympathetic friends. 

Fathers find that as age creeps upon them, and 
longing for rest takes the place of pleasure in work, 
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the family bills do not grow lighter, though educa- 
tional expenses are troubles of the past, and their 
sons are making their way in the world. 

Then the breadwinners sigh, and do their best to 
meet all demands. 

Does the fear ever haunt them of the time when 
fate shall force rest upon them, perchance before 
any adequate provision is made for the support of 
these tenderly-sheltered daughters ? 

Does it never occur to them that the kindness 
which shrinks from exposing their girls to the world's 
rough schooling while they are young and hardy is 
but cruel kindness if it leaves them to face the trial 
unprepared, when age and habit have unfitted them 
to struggle with difficulties. 

Do fathers never remember that they under- 
mine all true nobility of character by making their 
daughters passive recipients of luxuries earned at 
the expense of a parent's comfort ? 

A girl who owes nothing to her own exertions 
feels she has nothing to give ; and liberty to give is 
woman's dearest privilege. Deprive her of this, 
and you take from her that which sweetens and 
purifies her whole nature, you leave her desolate 
and hungry-hearted. 

The affections, refused an outlet, wither; and 
but too often, the warm-hearted girl grows a soured 
and selfish woman, so it happens that the most 
generous and sympathetic specimens of womenhood 
are not to be found among the idle. 
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It is such a natural instinct to desire to do some- 
thing for those we love ! 

Men feel it so strongly that they hate the thought 
of their wives working for themselves. Yet women, 
who are credited with more self-devotion than men, 
are expected to be contented as receivers only. 

Would men be elevated by living in luxury 
while their wives toiled, in season and out of 
season, often to the ruin of mind and body? 

Is the nature of men and women so different 
that a course of treatment that would be fatal to 
the higher instincts of boys can be beneficial to the 
more delicate sensibilities of girls? 

It will probably be objected that there is plenty 
of work now waiting for women to do outside the 
home circle ; that ladies are wanted on boards of 
guardians to look after the interests of the female 
paupers, and the interests of ratepayers ; that women 
inspectors are needed in many manufacturing dis- 
tricts where girl-labour is largely employed, and 
where scandals, which, perhaps, only women can 
sifl, are not unfrequent; that lady visitors are 
needed in schools, prisons and asylums, common 
to members of both sexes, or appropriated ex- 
clusively to females. 

In short, so long as there are women to be pro- 
tected, educated, restrained, or supported by public 
money, there must be abundant employment for 
ladies with leisure. 

Of course this is true, but it is trained intelligence 
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that is wanted for public business as well as for 
private enterprise. 

Few, even of the most capable women, care to 
offer themselves as candidates for such offices as 
are open to them, because they are conscious of a 
want of training, which alone can render them 
efficient helpers to men in carrying on the com- 
plicated systems of local government 

We do not find that men who live in idleness are 
of much assistance in public business. Their time, 
like women's time, is consumed by want of method, 
by trifling, by amusements ; and their brains, like 
women's, are softened by want of use. 

The philanthropic work of our great cities is 
done by busy men, whose faculties have been 
sharpened, and whose sympathies have been 
awakened, in the struggle with actual life and its 
hard realities. 

Only a misunderstanding of the undeviating law 
c' ocial evolution can account for the erroneous 
notion that from a dependent class can spring an 
able-bodied, clear-headed army of workers, ready 
to assist in schemes of reform, or capable of offer- 
ing organized resistance to social abuses. 

A class who cannot be roused, or who cannot 
rouse themselves, into action for the good of the 
individual, or the good of the family, must be 
counted useless in the struggle which precedes 
every step of progress made by the race. 

Fortunately but a few generations have seen the 
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woman of the middle classes shunted off the lines 
of human effort as mere obstructionists ; still more 
fortunate that while the idlers count by thousands, 
the hard-working women count by millions. 

Thankful ought we to be that the influence of 
one poor worker is greater for good than that of a 
hundred triflers, though they command the re- 
sources of wealth. 

He who, disgusted with the extravagance and 
frivoUty of the butterflies of society, hastily de- 
clares women good for nothing, reconsiders his 
judgment as he reflects that to women, working 
women, he owes most of the minor blessings of life. 

There is little doubt that parents neglect that 
part of their daughters' education which would 
enable them to be self-supporting (though Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has long since pointed out the 
worth of knowledge may be valued first for its 
power of preserving life, and secondly for its power 
of maintaining life) from the belief that marriage 
is sure to come to their girls ; and with marriage 
work, overlooking the altered conditions of do- 
mestic life, before alluded to, which have resulted 
from the introduction of machinery, and the de- 
velopment of trading enterprise. 

But if there were any grounds for such a sure 
conviction of marriage for daughters would it fur- 
nish an excuse for letting them drift into useless 
encumbrances, a certain misery to themselves, a 
probable trial to their relatives ? 
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And, putting parental vanity aside, there are no 
sufficient grounds on which to base the calculation 
of the probability of marriage for any individual 
woman, in the present state of the marriage mar- 
ket, where there is small demand and unlimited 
supply. 

But, supposing, for argument's sake, marriage 
were a certainty to every man's daughter, would 
this lessen the responsibility of the father to pro- 
vide his girls with a calling, as well as his boys, 
seeing that few wives of the wealthy middle classes 
are fully, or sufficiently, occupied with domestic 
duties to keep them in health, and free from ex- 
pensive fancies, detrimental to the comfort of the 
the home, the happiness of the husband, and the 
present and future welfare of society ? 

It must be remembered that thousands of wives 
of the artizan and lower middle-class are wage- 
earners, either carrying on some trade at home, or 
actively engaged in business as shopkeepers. These 
women, not only perform their duties as house- 
keepers and mothers, but contrive to enjoy far 
better health than their wealthier sisters, as the 
cheerful manners, and fresh faces, of many mistresses 
of our smaller shops will prove. 

The duties of a mother to her offspring cannot 
be too much insisted upon, but child-bearing 
and child-rearing is not, and with the economic 
conditions of an old country, certainly should not 
be, a constant occupation. 
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The advance that has taken place in the science 
of education, since Pestalozzi laid the foundation 
of the Kinder Garten, has brought home to mo- 
thers the conviction that they cannot do for their 
tiny children, let their intentions be ever so good, 
and their energies ever so unflagging, what trained 
teachers, and infant companions, can accomplish 
with half the trouble, and none of the weariness. 

So another home work and healthy home plea- 
sure is slipping away from the women. 

But, neither as a wife, mother, friend, or mistress 
of a household, will a girl be worse for having 
undergone the training necessary to fit her for 
carrying on some branch of industry, art, science, 
or literature. 

How much of the bad temper, discontent, and 
grumbling, that make unhappy so many English 
homes, would cease if the mistress knew, from 
practical experience, the weariness of unbroken 
labour, and were able to cheer by sympathy the 
toil of servants, the depression of husband, and the 
irksome restlessness of studying children. 

What has the modern middle-class housewife to 
do worthy the name of work ? Does she cook, 
wash, bake, brew, make the butter and cheese, get 
up the fine linen, attend to the poultry-yard, card 
the flax, weave the household linen, mould the 
family dips ? Certainly not ; all these things have 
passed out of her hands, and it is well that it 
should be so ; but it is not well that no employment. 
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of service to the family, and the world, should 
replace the old labours. 

The presence of a large body of unemployed 
women in our midst is hurtful in many ways. 

The victims of idleness are not only miserable 
themselves but they spread discontent wherever 
they go. They suffer a thousand pains the busy 
escape, and their suffering brings anxiety and 
trouble on their friends. 

But the evil does not stop here. It is a standing 
menace to the interests of coming generations. 
Their too great leisure gives them opportunities 
of devoting themselves to the exigences of fashion, 
and the demands of the toilet, opportunities of 
which they are not slow to avail themselves. It 
gives them power to see and to be seen. It makes 
them ready to accept any reasonable offer of mar- 
riage which promises to free them from the mono- 
tony of their existence, and holds forth the temp- 
tation of even temporary excitement. 

The chances are therefore in favour of the trans- 
mittal of the mental and bodily characteristics 
developed by idleness, frivolity, and self-indulgence; 
amongst which morbid disease, and nervous de- 
bility, must be reckoned. 

It is therefore important that all who admit the 
dangers should do what they can to create a healthy 
public opinion upon this subject, that parents may 
be brought to realize the injury they do their 
daughters, and that daughters may be brought to 
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perceive their responsibilities to themselves and to 
the coming race. 

May we not confidently appeal to every intelli- 
gent man and woman to think earnestly and speak 
boldly on this subject? 

It ought not to be, as it is now, a mere chance 
whether any real work is done by women who are 
relieved from the necessity of toiling for bread. 

Work should be recognized as a sacred duty 
awaiting every one. 

Many thousands of ladies, who would be shocked 
if they were accused of irreligion, do not hesitate 
to break the eternal and divine laws of nature, by 
trifling away their lives, and ruining their health, at 
the command of custom. Yet they are intelligent 
enough to know that the laws of nature are as 
much the laws of the Father of the Universe as 
those delivered on Mount Sinai. " Evil is wrought 
by want of thought." Habits are fallen into im- 
perceptibly that undermine the intelligence, and 
destroy the militant spirit, which is at the root of 
all practical religion. 

It is to be devoutly wished that clergymen and 
ministers would risk unpopularity with their fair 
congregations, and unceasingly insist upon the 
duty of studying, and obeying; the laws of God, as 
revealed by science. 

They have much power and could accomplish 
more than the whole body of the medical pro- 
fession. 
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They could even impose new laws on Fashion, 
which would work unmitigated good ; and this 
without stepping from their highest office of bring- 
ing home to the heart and conscience the obliga- 
tions of man to his Maker. 

They could compel attention to the wondrous 
manifestation of Goodness that is revealed in the 
structure of the human frame, and paint the gross 
ingratitude shown by wilful destruction of this 
marvellous Temple created for a habitation for His 
Holy Spirit, 

Women are more thoughtless than depraved, 
and would listen to the servants of the Church if 
they would show how the destruction of the health 
of the body hinders the development of the soul. 

Can the being racked with neuralgia, or a martyr 
to indigestion, praise the Giver of all good gifts ? 
nay, is she not in danger of ascribing the torments 
she suffers to the inscrutable ways of Providence, 
when they are clearly traceable to the voice of 
Nature uttering her friendly warning against broken 
laws ? The blue sky is above the victim of vanity, 
the fair earth at her feet, calling upon her to praise 
and rejoice in her beauteous inheritance, but by 
disobedience she has shut herself out from the 
glad choir. 

Those who do not fear to offend God often fear 
the voice of man, especially when the voice comes 
from a loved and reverenced teacher. How many 
whose lives are passed in the misery entailed by 

D 
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tight lacing, high heels, and insufficient clothing, 
might be strong and active if practices injurious to 
physical well-being were branded as sins against 
God and man. 

If those who ignore the laws of health could be 
treated with the same disdain as are those who 
break the laws of grammar what an advantage it 
would be to the rising generation ! 

And why should not society for once assert itself 
in the cause of progress. 

A knowledge of the Queen's English is no longer 
a proof of gentle birth, so would it not be well to 
raise the standard and to require, of those admitted 
within the charmed circle, proofs of acquaintance 
with the laws of anatomy and beauty ? 

It is a truism to say that mighty men must spring 
from noble mothers, yet a truism that seems 
scarcely recognized in the system of education 
adopted for women. 

We know that it was enervation, produced by 
luxury and vice, that caused the downfall of the 
powerful Roman, before the fierce onslaught of 
barbarian hordes, and must we not sometimes ask 
ourselves what precautions this English nation is 
taking against the inroad of the insidious foe ? 

We have permitted ourselves to build up a 
social system which ignores those physical neces- 
sities upon which health of the body depends. 

We have seen with indifference, or at least with 
apathy, habits detrimental to the health, of the 
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present and of future generations, grow into 
customs. 

Our female children are not allowed to par- 
ticipate in those out-of-door sports which give 
strength to the limbs of their more fortunate 
brothers ; they are deprived of the training of the 
play-ground, perhaps the most valuable part of the 
education imparted by existing systems; they 
do not plan and carry out a hundred schemes 
which familiarize the mind with the power of 
organization, the pleasures of enterprise, the dis- 
cipline of command, the necessity of subordination. 

We deprive our girls of all the opportunities 
scattered over the pathway of childhood, and lest 
the body, cramped by want of exercise, should 
grow too large and vigorous we imprison its grow 
ing organs in stiff whalebone cases, which effectually 
prevent all chance of unfettered movement, or a 
full and naturally drawn breath. 

If one sex must be sacrificed to ignorance, it 
surely ought not to be that to which the repro- 
duction of the species has been entrusted. 

But we are so sure that our race is born to the 
proud position of leader, conqueror, lord, and 
future possessor of this fair world, that we can 
dispense with mere physical perfection. Weakly, 
ill-shaped women will serve well enough to bear 
the proud sons whose shadows cast death upon 
those dusky races the echo of whose civilization 
comes across the gulf of time. 
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Having done our part to destroy the tabernacle 
of the soul, we sing a lullaby to the Divine essence ; 
" eat, drink ; for to-morrow we die ; " live for the 
fashion of the day, the triumph of the hour, such 
is the lesson given to the girls of the period, the 
future mothers of Great Britain's sons. 

For the discipline of toil is substituted the 
lessons of pleasure. 

How light the task laid by men on their wives 
and daughters ! They ask no stem devotion to 
duty, no grappling with the hard facts of life, they 
merely desire the annihilation of all individuality ; 
amiable complaisance, a certain skill in the arrange- 
ment of details and a refined indifference to all 
which lies beyond the circle of home. 

Is not woman's mission to make herself agree- 
able to man, to keep herself uncontaminated 
amidst the murky atmosphere of this nineteenth 
century civilization ? 

Is it not that this end may be attained that man 
toils on alone through early life, and forbears to 
ask the woman of his choice to share his anxieties 
and difficulties ; honouring her by considering her 
purity and refinement can be retained only by the 
harem-like seclusion of home ; honouring her too 
by desecrating womanhood, for her sake, in the 
person of the unfortunate ! 

What have women to do with the background of 
the picture of ease and elegance ? 

Need they penetrate the gloom and count the 
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shadows of the thousands of sisters fallen, to mark 
Nature's comment on social laws, while money is 
amassed to gild their shrines ? 

Need they strain their eyes to see the cowering 
forms of the hundred thousand paupers, hopeless, 
degraded ? 

Where there is no ignorance, ignorance must be 
feigned, for such is the training we have elected to 
give the souls of those who, for good or evil, must 
shape the destiny of many nations, so far as human 
agency can shape it. 

Is it any palliation, nay is it not rather an 
aggravation, that this lesson of life is supplemented 
by the quite other lessons of Him we call Master ? 

Would it not be better to leave off bringing 
our girls into the communion of Christ's Church, 
if we intend to dedicate them to the service of 
Mammon ? 

We might at least save them from the guilt of 
hypocrisy. 

If the work of their lives is to be the preparing 
of tennis-aprons, and attending tennis-parties^ pre- 
paring walking costumes and taking walks, pre- 
paring tea-gowns and sipping tea, would it not be 
kinder to give up leading them to church or chapel 
where they might hear of One Who renders to every 
man according to his work ? 

In our pride we pity Mohammedan women 
because they are looked upon as soulless, but is it 
not as well to believe yourself without the respon- 
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sibility conferred with immortality, as 'to feel the 
responsibility and not discharge it ? 

What can Church services do to educate the 
spiritual nature ? 

What is the use of hearing the most glowing 
accounts of the way of eternal life if you may not 
travel the road that leads there ? 

As well might a starving man expect to nourish 
his body by looking through the windows of a 
restaurant, at the good things awaiting the guests, 
as a faithful soul to receive strength for its battle 
with evil by listening to the wisdom of the ancients, 
and singing the Psalms of David. 

It is a mere farce to go to hear commands which 
you do not mean to obey; and those who call 
themselves followers of Christ know that to every- 
one is given work. 

There is no exemption. " For the Son of man 
is as a man taking a far journey, who left his house, 
and gave authority to his servants, and to every 
man his work." 

Work is not for the poor, not for him who must 
earn his bread by labour, not for this man or for 
that, but for every created being. 

Only by the exertions of every man can the 
house be put in order. 

Only by work can the dark places of the earth be 
made light, the foul places clean, the prayer granted, 
so often uttered with the lips, that the Father's 
kingdom may come, His will be done on earth. 
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It is strange that it should be women, who are freed 
from the struggle for daily bread, who should disobey. 

Just those who have the largest debt of gratitude 
to pay for the added blessing of leisure, which 
might make their work more perfect, who should 
sink into unprofitable servants ! 

Women to fail, whose keen sympathies enable them 
to realize the privations of others most acutely ! 

Women, to whom has been given the religious 
sentiment in excess; to whom self-sacrifice and 
steadfast devotion are so natural, that they will 
devote themselves to an idol rather than live with- 
out devotion, this is, indeed, what one could not 
have anticipated. 

Still, strange as it seems, it is unfortunately true. 

Man has recognized at length that the body and 
soul are so intimately blended that the growth of 
the one is inextricably bound up with the welfare of 
the other ; that if the surroundings of the body are 
unwholesome and impure, the soul will lose its 
untarnished brightness; that the noblest mind 
brought into daily, hourly contact with sordid and 
base spirits will suffer contamination. Repeat 
the process year by year, and generation after 
generation, and the leaven of degradation will 
leaven the whole lump. 

So to raise the soul the body must be tended, 
carefully, lovingly. The laws of physical well-being 
must be known and obeyed. 

The material progress made during the past 
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hundred years may therefore be looked upon as a 
means to an end — the end being the extrication of 
the spiritual and divine element in man, from the 
absorbing influence of the struggle for existence in 
which it is too often swallowed up. ^ 

Every discovery, every invention, which enables 
man to secure the necessities and comforts of life 
with less exertion, is therefore, other things equal, 
a conquest which makes possible the growth of the 
spiritual niature. 

The wants of the body will be, indeed must be, 
satisfied first. The man whose normal condition 
is one of semi-starvation cannot lift himself into 
the eternal, incomprehensible region of delight 
opened up by the glories of an evening sunset or the 
wondrous symphonies of a Beethoven. 

Now what has woman done to advance the 
material prosperity of the country, to bring peace 
and comfort to the sons of toil, to put before the 
daughters of the people an example of plain living 
and high thinking ? 

I fear it must be admitted that the progress that 
has been made in every department of trade, art, 
science; every victory over the power of nature, 
has been made by man, not by woman ; and if it 
be objected that these things are all outside the 
province of woman, a proposition that is hardly 
tenable in face of the numerous proofs daily ac- 
cumulating, that there is no sex in mind, if it be 
urged that the province of woman is over the heart. 
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over the spiritual and emotional forces of Nature, 
the change of front does not better her position. 
Has she brought order into the moral world ? Has 
she learnt the nature and powers of the emotions 
to curb and control them, as man has curbed and 
controlled the forces of steam and electricity ? 

Yet the human passions are not wilder, are not 
less amenable to control than the physical forces. 

Pleasure and pain are the mighty engines that 
mould the character of the human subject, and im- 
perceptibly, but unfailingly, determine the direction 
of the passions. 

To obtain pleasure, here or hereafter, and to 
avoid pain, is the aim of all mankind, from the 
savage to the sage, from the child to the aged 
grandfather tottering on the brink of the grave. 

The life and health of the individual, the con- 
tinuance and progress of the race are maintained 
only by the units shunning the immediate or remote 
cause of pain, and striving after that which pro- 
motes pleasure. 

Have women used the powers they undoubtedly 
possess to make pleasant the paths of industry and 
virtue, and painful the paths of idleness and vice ? 

Do we see the sunshine of their presence spread 
abroad amongst the moilers and toilers, the haunts 
of folly and idleness deprived of their gracious 
smiles? Is honesty, even if allied with poverty, 
made welcome with gladness, and roguery, though 
lapped in luxury, punished by silent contempt ? 
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It would be absurd to question the advance in 
material prosperity made during the past two 
hundred years, would it be superfluous to ask 
whether there has been a corresponding progress in 
the morality of the nation during this period ? 

Are the homes of the middle-classes purer, their 
aims higher, their devotion to that which they 
believe more intense ? 

Would women to-day rise up against a threatened 
foe more bravely than did their ancestors in 1643, 
when "most companies being interlarded with 
ladies, women, and girls, two and two, carrying 
baskets to advance the labour. All the trades and 
whole inhabitants within the citie, liberties, and 
suburbs went day about to all quarters, for the 
erection of their forts, and digging trenches, and 
hath continued these foure months past."^ 

For twenty-two years the women of the nineteenth 
century have allowed the Contagious Diseases Acts 
to stand on the statute book, a record of insult 
offered to the whole womanhood of England; 
taking, at one fell blow from thousands of the 
poorest, the most defenceless of the sex, the most 
sacred of all personal liberties. 

Could this have been had the love of liberty and 
of justice been as strong now as it was of old ? 

Can we pretend that, with the advantages of the 



' See William Lithgow's " Survey of London, " in " Somers's 
Tracts." 
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penny post, and the freedom of the Press on our 
side, women are to-day, of necessity, in greater dark- 
ness as to what transpires than they were in the 
time of the Great Rebellion. That they do not act 
because they do not know ? 

If the hearts of women were warm with humaii 
love, and bold with moral courage, if they were 
conscious of their responsibilities, and true to their 
sex, one voice to tell the wrong done, the brand 
burnt upon the nation's forehead, would have been 
enough to rouse every woman in the land to 
demand the obliteration of this foul stain. 

But alas, it has taken many good souls and true 
to show up the iniquity, cruelty, and great injustice 
of these Acts ; and still the mass of English women, 
mothers and wives, look on and utter no word, not 
from ignorance, but from sheer indifference. 

What have these Acts to do with them ? 

Are they their brothers' (sisters') keepers ? 

In calm contempt they turn away from the idea 
that it should be any affair of theirs how such 
matters are arranged. 

We have heard lately that there are many evi- 
dences that the women of the fourteenth century 
were held in greater respect, enjoyed a larger share 
of confidence, and wielded a much greater social 
and political influence than do the women of the 
nineteenth century.^ It is not hard to believe that 
they were less unworthy. 

^ There were "scarcely five out of five hundred gilds 
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The disabilities of women do not come from the 
tyranny of men. We but deceive ourselves when 
we say so, men and women alike bend before the 
great and mysterious laws of nature. 

We see in the customs of savage and semi- 
barbarous people that the good of the tribe deter- 
mines the sex of the chiefs, sometimes women ruling, 
sometimes men ; and among advanced nations we 
see men ready to submit to the guidance of woman, 
when by circumstances, or by the innate superiority 
of the ruler, such submission is for the general 
advantage. 

We see no sign of jealousy, or undue deprecia- 
tion of the work of women, when it is excellent, 
whetlier the success be attained in those fields 
of labour common to both sexes, or whether it 
be one in some branch usually monopolized by 
men. 

I am aware that this opinion runs counter to the 
popular doctrine, but I would not have women 
suffer themselves to be pitied into inactivity by a 
theory calculated to undermine individual effort, 
but rather induce them to look into their own 

known to history which were not formed equally of men and 
women." — Holyoake's ^^ Hist of Co-operation^^'' vol, i. p. 252. 
** The widow of a gild-brother could carry on his trade, and 
could remain a member of the gild. Even if she married 
again a man of the same trade, who was not free of the gild, 
she generally conferred on her husband that freedom by 
marrying him." — Early English Gilds Text Society , " The 
Craft Gilds, ^^ cxxxiii. 
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organization, to discover their special weakness, 
and learn why they have failed. 

The controversy as to whether the sexes are 
equal appears to me idle, and some of the argu- 
ments advanced to prove the inferiority of women 
are certainly undeserving serious attention. 

What society is concerned with is, not the equality 
of its constituent parts, but the development of 
each part to its full capacity. 

And as to women, it is nothing to them whether 
they are equal or inferior to men, for they certainly 
have the gifts with which they were endowed by 
the Creator, and can therefore rest contented with 
the assurance that they are as they were in- 
tended to be ; all they need concern themselves 
about is the right use of such faculties as they do 
possess. 

One cannot help suspecting that the clamour 
about equality has been raised from a hidden doubt 
of the loudly asserted fact, and a desire to have 
the doubt set at rest by extraneous evidence. 

It is difficult to imagine women of the working 
classes, who receive the husband's weekly earn- 
ings to spend for the best advantage of the family, 
who nurse the young in sickness, and guide them 
in health, and to whom frequently falls the duty of 
starting their children in life, insisting upon their 
equality with their male-folk; and the husbands 
and sons would be as unlikely to question the 
equality of their wives and mothers as the women 
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to assert it. Here, where industry is common to 
both sexes, the proposition is self-evident. 

There was an old law that he who would be 
chief must be a minister, and to this law women 
must look if they would win for themselves power. 

Unconsciously men acknowledge the law now, 
and all men, of all races, have bowed before the 
servant, whether he has appeared to them as the 
victor of their enemies, the bringer of glad tidings 
of a higher life and purer dispensation, or whether 
he has come in the guise of a gentle nurse, a com- 
forter to the sick and wounded; if his highest 
ambition has been to lessen pain, to tend the fever- 
stricken, and bring comfort to the dying. 

Mrs. Fry received her crown of fame as well as 
John Howard. The eternal laws do not change 
their course to deny justice to one half of creation. 

It is better, far better, to look the truth fairly 
in the face and recognize that women must 
struggle with the realities of existence, that they 
must strengthen their muscles by exercise, their 
brains by work, their hearts by enlarged sympathies, 
if they desire to be in any real sense the friends 
and companions of men, the obedient children of 
Divine law. 

Women of the middle classes lost under the 
early Puritans the place of honour they had held 
under the sway of the Romish Church, partly, no 
doubt, because the tide of prosperity that swept 
over the country caused them to relinquish many 
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useful employments, to the detriment of their 
characters; and partly by the change of thought 
introduced at the Reformation. 

The Catholics honoured womanhood in Mary 
the Mother. The Puritans, ignoring the lessons of 
the New Testament, and guiding themselves by 
the teaching of the Jews, in its sternness so con- 
genial to the gloom stamped into their minds by 
the dark struggles of the period, instituted the 
despotism of the head of the family. 

The minds of women were crushed. Their duties 
did not come to them direct from God, their re- 
sponsibilities were not to Him. The intervention 
of saints and priests was replaced by the inter- 
position of the ministers of religion and the heads 
of families. 

The theory, not yet dead, arose that women best 
accomplished the purpose for which they were 
created by effacing themselves, as far as possible. 
They were especially weak, sinful creatures, trained 
into an apologetic state of mind ; the one thing 
not required of them was to be. 

If they had an inclination for one thing more 
than another it was sure to be stigmatized as the 
prompting of the Evil One. 

The love of brightness of colour, of beauty of 
form, of laughter and gaiety, of singing, dancing, 
and music, was frowned upon as unbecoming the 
children of wrath. The spontaneous flow of hu- 
man affection was checked. It was not enough 
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that those who had renounced the world, for a so- 
called religious life, should repress all outward 
signs of love. The young mothers all through the 
land must hide their maternal tenderness under the 
cloak of stem, repulsive bigotry. The hand of the 
despot was ever over them, none the less crushing 
that it made itself obeyed through love as well as 
fear/ 

Woman escaped the rule of the father only to 
pass into that of the husband. The feminine 
nature was compelled to conform, externally at 
least, to the idiosyncrasy of the masculine mind. 
The spontaneous development of womanly traits 
was thus hindered, and woman, taught to repress 
any outward manifestation of thought, not in ac- 



* " It was a sin for a Scotch woman to wait at a tavern. 
It was a sin for her to live alone ; it was also a sin for her to 
live with unmarried sisters." — See Buckle's ** History of Civili- 
zation,'* vol. iii. p. 264. 

"Forasmukle as dilatation being made, that Janet Watson 
hold an house by herself where she may give occasion of slander ^ 
therefore Patrick Pitcaim, elder, is ordained to admonish 
her in the session's name, either to marry, or then pass to 
service, othen^'ise that she will not be suffered to dwell by 
\i^x%€ii:'—*' Kirk-Session Records of Perth,'' in the '' Chro- 
nicUofPerth," ^,^6, 

** Ordains the two sisters, Elspeth and Janet Stewart, 
that they not be found in the house again with their sister, 
but every one of them shall go to service, or where they may 
be best entertained without slander, under the penalty of 
warding their persons and banishment of the town." — **A7r>&- 
Session Register,'' in Lawson's ** Book of Perth," p. 169. 
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cordance with the views of her male censor, came 
in time to think and feel less strongly. 

Very many of the effects of this system of re- 
pression . are still apparent ; and to it we probably 
owe the strange fact that nearly all women who 
have distinguished themselves by remarkable powers 
of thought or feeling have shaken themselves free, 
or been freed by fate, from masculine control. 

Perhaps this points to the probability of a new 
revelation of woman's nature in the, future; for 
surely the friendly aid of the masculine mind must 
be needed to bring out the most exquisite of the 
graces of the female mind, just as man's character 
can only be perfected through woman's influence. 

Girls are naturally more observant and more 
thoughtful than boys, but their thoughts are checked, 
for they are conscious that any expression of 
opinion will probably call forth the contemptuous 
smile, or sarcastic remark, and their sensitive 
minds shrink from provoking affront. So they 
soon learn the wisdom of holding their convictions 
in silence ; but unfortunately silent thought is try- 
ing to the young and ignorant, and the habit of 
voiceless speculation is lost 

Women are not usually accused of being un- 
ready with their tongues, but who ever heard of a 
debating club for girls ? 

Another disadvantage from which they suffer is 
that they rarely come into intimate relations with 
thoughtful men, who by their intelligent interest, 

E 
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and varied experience, would draw them on and 
stimulate their searchings after truth ; and the older 
memb«^ of their own sex, to whom they would 
naturally turn for sympathy in their intellectual 
strivings, have lost the habit of thinking about 
anything unconnected with the home, the narrow 
social circle, or the church or chapel to which they 
belong. 

The growth of heart and brain thus stunted, 
contraction takes place, and women become little- 
minded and narrow-hearted. 

Those who honour them most deeply deplore 
this stain on their character, those who esteem 
them lightly seize on this blemish, and point to 
their want of public spirit, to the petty jealousy so 
common amongst them, and make this shrunken 
nature serve as an excuse for the condemnation 
they pass upon the sex. 

But though we may blame man for the short- 
sighted arrogance, which, hindering the growth of 
the female mind, retarded the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and caused evils whose trace centuries will 
fail to obliterate, we must acknowledge that there 
must have been some inherent weakness in the 
organization of woman, or she would not have 
allowed the dogmas of man to come between her 
and the duties she owed to her Creator. 

Had woman realized the full significance of her 
place in Nature, the glory and responsibility rest- 
ing upon her as the medium between the eternal 
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and the temporal, between the Spirit and the 
Flesh, if she had understood the privileges of ma- 
ternity, the creeds of the churches, the dogmas 
of the schools would have seemed to her only as 
the harmless twitterings of excited sparrows. 

She would have felt the seal of the Father upon 
her, she would have known that as her heart 
yearned over her little ones, so the Great World 
Spirit yearned over her, the divine words, " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me ; and 
inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not unto Me,'' would have recurred to her, 
and she would have struggled for liberty and justice, 
that the precious inheritance she had received might 
go down to her children unimpaired. Her heart 
would have been so filled with the sweet revelation 
of Love, given as a great compensation for the pains 
of motherhood, that she would have been lifted 
above the trivialities of life. 

The babblings of the sects could not have reached 
her had she listened to the voice within. 

From God, not man, she would have held her 
commission. 

Her children would have come to her as teachers. 

In loving them she would have learned to know 
the essence of Love, the great yearning for the 
universal well-being of the little ones confided to 
earthly parents. 

Her place would have been where sin and 
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sorrow threw its shadow; her joy to rescue and 
comfort. 

Woman's mission is high, and only by fulfilling 
it can she find happiness. Fine clothes, grand 
houses, luxury^ and leisure, bring no pleasure while 
around, lurking beneath railway arches, cowering 
in cellars, trembling from cold and hunger are the 
children of misery and want. 

Woman has lost her position, and needs the 
Rights' Movement, because she has forgotten to 
minister ; because she has been untrue to herself, 
and has been untnie to man. 

" The price of liberty is eternal vigilance," and 
woman has not been vigilant and is not free. 

Now the loss of freedom has always been the 
punishment of laziness, or indifference, or unwise 
faith, all history repeats the story ; but the heaviest 
blow that the loss of freedom gives to the enslaved 
comes through the affections. 

Slave mothers mourn for their children. Slave 
maidens mourn for dishonoured brothers and de- 
graded sisters. And English women, too late, regret 
their ill-kept watch. 

Mothers, untrue to their maternal instincts, per- 
mitted the heresy to grow up that girls were in- 
ferior to boys ; that they did not need so careful, 
or so thorough, a training as boys, and in conse- 
quence allowed them to be deprived of the in- 
tellectual advantages they had enjoyed previous to 
the Elizabethan era. 
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Knowledge is power, and women deprived of 
knowledge soon lost power for good. 

Unfortuijately as the power for good diminishes 
the power for evil increases. 

The influence of women, incalculable as it must 
always be from their function of motherhood, 
ceased to be used for the furtherance of the noblest 
interests of humanity. 

Had the instruction of girls continued to be in 
quantity and quality similar to that received by 
boys, the emotional activities of women would pro- 
bably have kept pace with the intellectual activities 
of men, and civilization might have advanced with- 
out the dark shadow of vice and misery, without 
the glaring contrasts of wealth and poverty, that at 
present dim its lustre. 

But in the past action, or rather in the want of 
action, of women we see the effect invariably pro- 

« 

duced by the inequality of the development of 
members of a social state. 

Under the fostering shelter of the Romish Church, 
woman was protected, not as an independent liv' 
ing soul, but as an instrument for. the propagation 
of the power of the sacerdotal class, still, she was 
cherished and taught, and we see evidences that 
the doctrine of self-sacrifice had taken root in her 
nature," and influenced her life. 

Meanwhile man, less cherished and less taught 
by the only teachers who had it in their power, at 
that period, to inculcate abstract principles of mo- 
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rality, was much less advanced in the practice of 
justice, than woman in the practice of self-sacrifice. 

Had the development of the sexes been equal 
the willingness of women to forego advantages, 
would have aroused in men the generous impulse 
to secure for them the rights existing, though un- 
claimed. 

Qualities, admirable in themselves, and fitted to 
adorn society in an advanced stage of civilization, 
may be the cause of ruin and degradation when 
they arise amongst a rude and semi -barbarous 
people. 

Among savages the most war-like tribes will 
conquer and oppress those of a more peaceful and 
amiable disposition ; and if oppression and injustice 
fail to awaken courageous opposition the tribes 
that prefer peace, at any price, to the troubles and 
dangers of war deservedly become enslaved. 

They prove themselves not sufficiently tough for 
the position in which they are placed. 

The nation that calmly bears the insults of sur- 
rounding peoples loses the respect of friends and 
foes, has its territory appropriated bit by bit, by its 
unscrupulous, but powerful neighbours, and unless 
the advent of some great man changes the course 
of events, gets wiped off the face of the earth. 

Those incapable of contending with circum- 
stances as they are, not as some doctrine tells us 
they should be, must perish. 

The progress of the race, as a whole, depends 
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upon the strength of its constituent parts, and 
only in the struggle for existence can the strength 
be duly tested. 

If the process seems cruel, and we incline 
to doubt its rightness, we must remember that 
for spiritual victory, as well as for temporal supre- 
macy^ there is no other way appointed. 

Who are the fittest is proved by survival. 

Christ himself taught that He came not to bring 
peace but the sword. 

It is better to be crushed in the contest than 
doomed to linger in uncongenial surroundings. 

One part of woman's nature having been abnor- 
mally developed, it became necessary for her to 
undergo discipline until the other parts had been 
brought into healthy activity. The crushing pro- 
cess, from which she is emerging, must be looked 
at as a necessary training for the battle that must be 
fought by all who belong to the Church militant. 

And who can forget the help women have re- 
ceived, while s^'ruggling to a new birth of intellectual 
and social usefulness, from men? 

Have not great men, from Socrates to Mill, not 
to speak of living heroes, encouraged her to come 
forward and prove herself worthy of the place God 
has assigned to her in His scheme of creation ? 

I blush to hear women, who have never moved 
a finger to help themselves, talk of the tyranny of 
laan. There have been tyrants, and their names 
are Sloth, Vanity, and Fear. 
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Nothing should be permitted to girls which can 
retard the growth of mind or body. 

Let the women be redeemed for a higher life 
and they will share every virtue with the men ; but 
neglected women will pull men down to their level 
even to the deepest abyss. 

Girls must be taught from their earliest years 
the important part they have been called to play in 
the world's progress. 

Reverence and humility must be developed hf 
tin mmrmpiatiflp of the mysteries of the material 
universe. 

The joy and wonder that is awakened in the 
mind of the little child by the delicate structure of 
a plant, the brilliant plumage of a bird, or the 
curious metamorphose of the chrysalis must be 
made the entrance to a higher joy and a greater 
wonder of the Creating Power, that teaches the 
bird to build its nest, the plant to assimilate the 
various elements needful for its growth. 

The child must be taught to notice how the wants 
of all creatures are satisfied, how each glorifies 
Supreme Wisdom, and fulfils the end for which it 
was created, in following its instincts ; how the life 
and activity of each is necessary to the life and 
activity of all. 

The young mind must be led step by step to 
realize that nothing is insignificant, nothing super- 
fluous ; that law is over all ; that law is a manifesta- 
tion of love ; that right aciion is the condition of 
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individual and general happiness, and that pain is 
a watchful monitor telling of broken laws. 

The sense of a Beneficent Presence, that guards 
and guides, will in this manner be awakened; a 
conviction of the unioa of the seen and the unseen 
will be established; a feeling of the responsi- 
bility of the soul to God will sink into the young 
heart, and with it the courage which comes of 
the assurance that man is in the keeping of Eternal 
Goodness. 

Stories of the mighty dead must be made familiar 
to the childish mind, and it will long to emulate 
the courage and steadfast faith of the world's great 
ones, the sense of the dignity of being a fellow- 
worker with the seen and unseen forces of the 
universe will grow, and strengthen the young soldier 
to resist the prompting of evil, that he may prove 
himself not unworthy of the high service to which 
he has been called. 

I think if from babyhood we could make our 
children feel the honour offered in this fellowship 
of labour we should have no cause to fear for them 
the pollution of the world. 

Women are beginning to feel this dedication to 
the service of humanity, many must have always 
felt it, but the greater number have been shut out 
from this glimpse of heaven by the shadow of the 
priest, and the shadow of the man, with his puny 
wisdom, his strength and his power, and to such 
earth has been very drear. 
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It is so natural to woman to submit to loud self- 
assertion in silence that she has allowed herself to 
be borne down. 

It has not seemed worth while to contend. 

Indeed her chief virtues have been the means 
of her undoing. 

Her abnormally developed emotional nature led 
her to paint in glowing colours the beauty of self- 
sacriiice. 

Her inclination to passivity rendered pleasant a 
situation in which intellectual and moral torpor 
were greeted as excellent things in woman. 

Her feeble conception of justice prevented her 
seeing that the abdication of rights, and the non- 
acceptance of responsibilities, is not the renuncia- 
tion of an impure self, but the renunciation and 
enslavement of posterity. 

There is very little doubt that the feminine mind 
would have remained unawakened, until the evolu- 
tion of a higher sense of justice in man had com* 
pelled him to restore to her the means of wider 
cultivation, had not pity stepped in, and brought 
one part of the emotional nature to bear upon 
another part, and so given a shock to the dormant 
intellect, of which it stood much in need. 

Every woman would have continued cheerfully 
to submit to the will of man, but when she saw her 
sisters suffering repression, cruelty, and great in- 
justice, a change came over her. 

That which neither intelligence nor love of liberty 
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could accomplish was brought about by indignation 
at the gross abuse of marital authority. 

Pity for the misery that resulted from unclaimed 
rights, and unfulfilled responsibilities, first gave 
Mary WoUstonecraft courage to point to the fatal 
ulcer of blighted womanhood that was eating out 
the heart of society. 

Her words fell like a thunderbolt in the midst 
of a sleeping world. 

Women were frightened at her boldness, and 
have not yet shaken themselves free from their 
stupefaction. 

Men were amazed at first, but the clearest sighted 
amongst them soon took up the cry, and en- 
deavoured to breathe a new and purer spirit into 
the minds of both sexes. 

The dull-eyed and sluggish-brained were stunned, 
they had looked upon the silent patience of their 
wives and daughters, which had arisen from an 
inadequate grasp of fact, from a mistaken notion 
of duty, as a sign of weakness. 

In a rude age quiet endurance is often mistaken 
for cowardice, and to-day a rabble will heap insults 
on the man who holds his hand and refuses to 
return blow for blow, for it cannot rise to the com- 
prehension of the mind that disdains to quarrel 
with its inferior. 

Gradually the conviction is forcing itself upon 
woman that in allowing herself to be silenced upon 
social subjects, which concern both sexes, she has 
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been false to her Creator. She has begun to feel 
that if she is endowed with capacities, with modes 
of thought and feeling, in many respects unlike 
those of man, it is probable that the work of the 
world can only be carried on rightly when her 
views and activities come into play, as well as his. 
She still enjoys effacing herself, but she begins to 
question her right to indulge her home-keeping 
propensities at the expense of her fellow creatures, 
and she is by no means disposed to be unfaithful 
to a trust, now that the clouds of superstition have 
blown over, and she sees her position in the 
scheme of creation, by the light of Love. 

Woman perceives at length that she has ne- 
glected her duty in allowing the march of civiliza- 
tion to be the work of man alone. 

The intelligent brain has worked well, but where 
has been the throbbing heart ? 

She can but ask herself whether the separation 
of classes would have been such a marked feature 
of our boasted progress if the tender mother-spirit 
had been abroad about its softening, elevating 
work. 

Whether enormous wealth, and grinding poverty, 
could not have been avoided if woman's wit had 
been at work in the moral world, striving to turn 
every achievement of man's to the well-being of 
humanity. 

She is at length awaking to see that her ex- 
clusive care for her own home has worked de- 
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struction, and brought degradation of spirit, even 
into that home. 

She has refused to look beyond the narrow 
circle, and the pollution she would not see stalks 
abroad in public places, leaving the mark of its 
baleful influence upon her sons and daughters as 
it meets them in the highway. 

Can she not hear the mocking laugh sounding 
through the darkness, the taunting voice hissing 
its painful reproach : ** You with the mother's heart, 
you the guardian of youth, the purifier of manhood, 
you have let these things come to pass, because 
you feared the frown of man more than the frown 
of God ; because you loved the empty smile of our 
destroyers more than the peace of an approving 
conscience; you have won man's commendation 
by wilful ignorance, but there is a retributive Justice 
that is not blind, that cannot be cheated, that never 
sleeps, and we the poor and forsaken shall be re- 
venged on you and on your children, and on your 
children's children." 

Women cannot exonerate themselves from blame 
for the existence of the social evils that run riot in 
our midst. Their indifference to all things not 
immediately connected with the welfare of the 
family has allowed vice to luxuriate unchecked. 
Dr. Johnson said long ago that " women set no 
value on the moral character of the men who pay 
their addresses to them. The greatest profligate 
will be as well received as the man of the greatest 
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virtue, and this by a very good woman, by a woman 
who says her prayers three times a day." And 
there is no change that makes this charge seem 
untrue at the present time. 

Men have busied themselves with trade and 
manufactures, and opened up a thousand channels 
for the employment of female labour. 

Women have not interested themselves in the 
lives of their husbands' employes sufficiently to 
see how this affected the homes of the working 
classes. 

Who performs the household duties when from 
early childhood girls are employed in the factory, 
mill, or mine, and how such duties are performed 
ladies have not troubled themselves to inquire. 

Under what conditions the children of the pro- 
l^taire are bom and bred, what amusements, and 
of what kind, are provided for the toiling multi- 
tudes has seemed of less importance to the wives 
of merchants and manufacturers than that their 
drawing-rooms and dresses should be of the latest 
fashion. 

They have been satisfied that their husbands 
grew rich. How the riches were obtained, and at 
what cost, they have not asked. 

And yet the condition of the masses is no in- 
significant matter. 

It is not enough to see towns spring up with 
churches and town halls, libraries and hospitals, 
handsome streets and splendid shops, we must 
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look at the dark alleys, the foul fever dens, the 
poor-house, the prison, the polluted river, the want 
of open spaces for the enjoyment of pure air. 

While men have, through unceasing energy and 
unflagging enterprise, cheapened every necessary 
article of consumption, and brought comfort, and 
even some degree of luxury, within the means of 
the poor, could women find nothing better to do 
than such things as they do to-day ? 

Could not their talent for details be employed to 
provide healthy homes, decent amusements, and 
beautiful pleasure grounds for the people, through 
whose toil they are lifted above sordid care and 
grinding poverty ? 

While sons are serving their country in battle, in 
perilous explorations by land and sea, in the 
laboratory, mine, study, workshop, women are, for 
the most part, sitting cosily by the fire reading 
novels, or trifling over fancy work, making them- 
selves delicate and unhealthy. 

Is this right ? Can it fail to end in degradation ? 

Even now a large number of men find it diffi- 
cult to speak or write of women without a sneer. 

A close observer, speaking of the relative position 
of European and American women, writes " Society 
is not kind to a poor girl in England. Society in 
Europe assumes towards her that tone of scarcely 
concealed contempt which the strong and suc- 
cessful must inevitably hold towards the weak. 
The talk of the young men concerning her is, I 

F 
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think, not so respectful as in this country (America). 
Of course, where such a sentiment exists, the dig- 
nity of the objects of it must be somewhat im- 
paired. It is only exceptional people who can 
resolutely hold their own sense of themselves 
against the mood of society." ^ 

Must we not own with shame that this verdict is 
true. 

And we cannot blame the men, for women deter- 
mine the thoughts of men. 

When mothers allow their sons to feel that more 
care is taken of the interests of boys than of girls, 
when sons see that constant efforts are made to fit 
boys for the future that lies before them, while no 
trouble is taken to fit girls for the responsibilities 
of life, when they notice that everywhere the com- 
fort and convenience of boys are studied, while 
girls are trained to make their pleasures subser- 
vient to the family, they naturally grow into the 
belief that men are superior beings, and that their 
part in the world's work is of higher importance 
than the work of women. 

A side issue is that men in the higher ranks look 
rather for playthings than helpers in their wives. 

A great deal of idleness and culpable neglect lies 
at the bottom of this diflferent treatment of sons 
and daughters. 

A discontented youth is a far more unpleasant 

^ Nadal's "Impressions of London Social Life." 
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animal to have about the house than a thwarted 
girl. An unemployed son is far more likely to 
bring trouble on himself, and disgrace on his family, 
than an unemployed daughter. 

But are not parents morally responsible, not only 
for the provision of food and clothing for their off- 
spring, till such time as they can provide it for 
themselves, but for the due nourishment of the 
moral and intellectual natures to which they have 
given birth ? 

I think it is incumbent on mothers to fill the 
minds of their sons and daughters with the deepest 
reverence for the duties of paternity that await 
them, that they may grow up in mutual sympathy, 
respect and helpfulness. 

The chivalrous nature of the boy would be 
awakened when he felt that his highest privilege 
was to guard, guide and strengthen the being upon 
whose full development depended the right rearing 
of the coming race. 

The best qualities of the girl would be called 
forth when she realized that on her rested the 
responsibility of the moral and spiritual welfare of 
her constant champions. 

She would brace herself to struggle with the 
foes, and fit herself to cope with the temptations, 
none the less real because unacknowledged, that 
beset the path of early manhood. 

She would feel it at once her privilege and her 
duty to make her own circle of friends so attractive 
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to her brothers that they should feel no desire to 
seek the companionship of women of other classes. 

She would strengthen her limbs by exercise, 
her brain by study, that she might share the 
interests and pleasures of the young men about 
her. 

The beautiful old legend tells us that God gave 
woman to be the help meet for man. This should 
be enforced on girls in a quite different fashion to 
that in vogue. 

Is not woman now, too often, not the help of 
man but his hindrance, holding him down to earth, 
binding him with low demands and selfish aims ; 
is she not but too often as the fallen angel dragging 
him down to Hell ? 

Would not the recognition of mutual duties and 
responsibilities to the coming race bind the sexes 
more closely together and act as the best safe-guard 
to their common weakness ? 

Boys would feel their whole nature elevated by 
the claim made on their strength through the 
physical inferiority of girls. 

From childhood they would look upon them- 
selves as the guardians and defenders of the rights 
of the weak and helpless, silently they would strive 
to bring about conditions that would assist in the 
perfecting of those bodily and mental characteristics 
needed for the right exercise of the function of 
motherhood. 

Only reverence for women, and a healthy reve- 
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rence for their own manhood, could spring from 
such teaching. 

All men grow nobler under circumstances that 
appeal to their honour. They will not allow them- 
selves to be unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them. 

The Future is nature's trust to man. Would the 
human family fail, as it has failed, could it hear, 
from its cradle to the grave, the stem yet tender 
voice of the universal mother reiterating the warn- 
ing " The soul of each is the trust of all." 

The human family unfortunately, like the in- 
dividual, finds that half its life has ebbed away 
before it hears even a whisper of this truth. 

If the effect of the appeal to boys would be 
fraught with powerful results on the masculine 
character, not less stimulating would be the appeal 
to girls to be worthy of the reverence offered to 
them. 

They would feel at one in aim and life with their 
brothers. 

Their quick insight and refined feeling would be 
brought to bear upon the daily occupations and 
common interests of men, vanity and petty jealousy 
would wither in an atmosphere of mutual useful- 
ness. 

A sense of honour to the rising generation would 
become a beacon to guide the common effort. 

The good of the individual would be merged in 
the good of the race, and would be sought not less 
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but more steadily than at present, but it would be 
sought as a means to an end. 

Egoism would be one with altruism. Only 
through the perfecting of each can there be any 
advance for all. 

Man would strive to be himself that he might 
the more surely aid in the bdng of others. 

The good of the individual and the good of the 
race must both be attained through labour. 

Labour is nature's royal road to the Palace of 
Perfection. 

Fortunately there is much work waiting to be 
done, work that only women can do, work that 
would bring a blessing on thousands, work which 
the most bigoted opponent of the extension of the 
field of female usefulness could scarcely find fault 
with. 

For it is essentially woman's work; hard enough, 
not alluring and without dazzling prizes. 

The most grasping defendant of the sacred do- 
main man has marked out for his especial hunting- 
ground could scarcely complain of encroachment ; 
for this new sphere for labour would be in the homes 
of the working population of every class ; factory 
hands, mechanics, shop-people, clerks, students. 

In every town, city or village women should 
establish houses, large or small according to the 
needs of the locality, where clean and wholesome 
board and lodging could be secured by every de- 
cent working man or woman, girl or boy. 
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And these houses should be made as perfect in 
their way as are the manufactories and places of 
business conducted by men. 

Neither time or talent should be spared to get 
the greatest possible results for the smallest possible 
cost. 

A healthy rivalry between men and women 
should replace the deplorable jealousy and mis- 
understanding that now exists. 

These homes for workers should be the con- 
tribution of the women of the leisured classes to 
the world's progress. 

Domestic management should rise out of the 
region of muddledom into which it has fallen and 
take its place among the intelligently followed 
professions. 

If it is honourable for men and women of educa- 
tion to devote years of patient study and bodily 
toil to lessen the sufferings of the sick, and to heal 
the diseases of the afflicted, it is surely not less 
honourable to devote time and trouble to remove 
the causes of disease, and preserve the physical 
and moral health of the people. 

A profession is reckoned noble or ignoble ac- 
cording to the motives that are believed to actuate 
its followers, and we see that a calling that is in 
one age considered honourable is in another con- 
sidered servile. 

We remember the change that has passed over 
men's minds since the word soldier conjured up 
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visions of a mercenary, ready, at the bidding of his 
lord, to rob, murder, bum and pillage; since a 
lady's-maid would have lowered herself by marry- 
ing a chaplain; since a sick nurse was a Sarah 
Gamp ; a barber and leech had all things in com- 
mon ; since women of the middle classes were 
proud to send their daughters into the families of 
the nobility that they might be trained in the mys- 
teries of housewifery. 

It is not fifty years since it was seen that the 
drudgery of the hospital could be performed with- 
out degradation by the most refined lady; then 
why should household work, neither so hard or so 
repulsive, be looked upon as menial ? 

Where there is eye-service, and incapacity, of 
course the menial spirit must have sway ; but why 
should intelligent service be banished from our 
homes ? 

Why should the power of organization, and the 
results gained by division of labour, be lost by 
obsolete and extravagant methods of housekeeping ? 

We hear a great deal about the want of re- 
munerative employment for women, also a great 
deal about the domestic servant difficulty, and not 
much less about the impossibility of young men 
marrying on account of the expense this step in- 
volves. 

Here are three wants that might be supplied. 

Employment is wanted by middle-class women, 
capable persons are wanted to keep houses in 
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order, to bring up children in an atmosphere men- 
tally, morally and physically pure, and homes are 
wanted that shall be at once well conducted and 
inexpensive. 

Why should not women avail themselves of this 
combination of circumstances to develop a little 
enterprise ? 

For thousands of men and women, to whom 
physical well-being is an important element of suc- 
cess in life, there is nothing better than the dingy, 
generally dirty, lodging ; the slatternly, overworked 
drudge ; the unpalatable, badly cooked food. 

Boarding-houses are not within the means of 
many, and to the taste of few ; they lack the charm 
that a place of one's own exercises, even though 
that place be but a tiny room. 

The idea of women of education undertaking 
the management and working of houses, where 
men and women might find cleanliness, wholesome 
food, and the atmosphere of refinement which the 
presence of ladies would ensure, may appear strange. 

But does not half the strangeness arise from 
novelty? Once it was thought "most peculiar" 
to nurse poor wounded soldiers. 

When the thought becomes familiar will it not 
seem more strange that young and inexperienced 
men and women should be left, during the most 
critical period of their lives, to the tender mercies 
of landladies, who may or may not be most excel- 
lent women, but who certainly will not make the 
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welfare of the young people sojourning under their 
roofs the first consideration in all their dealings. 

The establishment of model lodging-houses for 
working people would entail at the outset the 
expenditure of a certain amount of capital, but, if 
ordinary intelligence were brought to bear in the 
management, a fair percentage might be confidently 
looked for. 

It would be necessary to work on a sufficiently 
large scale to ensure the receipts covering the ex- 
penses, and to admit of an adequate division of 
labour. 

This being attained the most objectionable fea- 
tures of domestic work would disappear, for with 
division of labour would come skill in the various 
branches of household work, and with skill pleasure 
to the workers. 

Now a girl, anxious at once to earn her living, 
and at the same time keep her social standing, is 
compelled to choose between two or three callings, 
for all of which she may be unfit, and in which 
there is a very limited demand for labour. 

Hundreds of girls, who as governesses in private 
families or private schools, make themselves miser- 
able and injure the children committed to their 
care, could take part in the management of a house 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

The education men get from commercial under- 
takings women might get from these homes, which 
would in truth be their places of business. 
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Some of the energy wasted in contriving a con- 
stant change in dress, might be utilized in dis- 
covering methods to make the houses more and 
more desirable as places of residence. 

We know too well how much brutality there is 
among the lower orders, but how are they housed ? 
How are they nourished ? How are they amused ? 

We cannot walk through the streets of an English 
city after dark without seeing sights that make the 
heart ache. 

But these young men and women, these girls 
and boys, without cheerful homes to receive them 
when the day's work is done, with little money to 
spend in amusement, and few resources within 
themselves, wander into vice quite naturally. 

The abyss is approached unconsciously and they 
are over the brink almost before they are aware of 
danger. 

Small wonder so many perish, the wonder is 
rather that so many escape, to live through lone- 
liness, poverty and temptation, struggling and 
conquering. 

If women had a high sense of honour, and a 
keen realization of the mutual obligations of mem- 
bers of the great human family, they would be un- 
able to endure a life in which they received the 
benefits of labour and gave nothing in return. 

The great selfishness, the want of common 
generosity, in consuming the results of others' toil, 
while contributing nothing to the common stock, 
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would fill them with shame. They would slink 
away like greedy school children detected in 
gobbling up all the good things in the hamper 
from home without offering their companions a 
share. 

We know that for every man who works too 
little there is a fellow man who works too much. 

We know that our luxurious lives are purchased 
at the expense of the over-wrought sons of toil. 

That we may feast others starve. 

That we may lie softly and dress warmly delicate 
women and tender children sleep on straw and 
shiver in rags. 

Political Economy does not mention these facts 
in these words, but history and the evidence of our 
senses speak a language all can understand. 

One with too much, another with too little, one 
wasting, another wanting. 

One giving all, another taking all, even to the 
very sunshine and pure air. 

Both alike punished by that justice that never 
lets nature's laws be broken unavenged. 

Both alike missing happiness and joy because 
both leave unfulfilled the conditions of rightness. 

But which is the most noble, the least slavish, 
the man who toils from childhood to old age with- 
out hope of any reward beyond the daily bread 
that will keep him on the tread mill of labour, re- 
nouncing every thing that makes life worth living, 
is such an one nobler or less noble than she who 
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knows the price paid for her life of idleness and 
silently accepts the sacrifice ? 

Let us be very clear on this point ? 

Let us see what we accept with our beautiful 
homes, our elegance, our leisure. 

Let us understand that we get the conveniences 
of life so cheaply because a few thousands go with- 
out necessaries. 

Let us drive home to our dull brains the fact that 
the members of our household can indulge in separ 
rate sleeping rooms and reception rooms because 
there are comers of rooms that contain families, 
while " the lady in the middle takes a lodger." 

Let us see clearly on what we are building this 
mighty structure of nineteenth century civilization. 

Let us see how Christ-like is our Christianity; 
because struggle against the conviction as we will 
it is on the head of Woman that the crown of glory 
or of shame must rest. 

The mother teaches her son to-day, consciously 
or unconsciously, as truly as that Roman mother 
taught her son to return from battle with his shield 
or on it. 

Men work for reputation, they toil to win the 
esteem of their fellows. 

What shall constitute a claim on that esteem, 
how they shall win a reputation, women determine ? 

Once they decided to crown the bravest knight, 
now they elect to worship the richest; one day 
perhaps they will exalt the best. 
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We have to do with the present, and to-day the 
richest man is esteemed the most acceptable suitor, 
how he obtains his wealth is not asked, it is enough 
that he can show substantial proofs of his credit at 
his bankers. Then mothers never tire of recom- 
mending him to their daughters, and fathers smile, 
the smile of gratified pride when they see their 
sons in his company. 

We have fallen down and worshipped the almighty 
dollar, let us rise up and use it, perchance it is not 
too late to wash off some of the stains that have 
besmirched our garments while we grovelled. 

Girls are ripe for good work if it was demanded 
of them. They are ready for devotion and sacrifice. 

Let us look that this great store of cleansing fire 
is not lost It is the elixir of life entrusted to the 
young of each generation wherewith to revive the 
dying hopes of those who are weary with the battle. 

It is the talisman to lift the pall of apathy and 
selfishness that is settling down and threatening to 
smother the hearts hardened by contact with the 
world. 

Faith in God, trust in man, is fresh and vigorous 
in youth. This faith is a strong armour that will 
enable its possessors to accomplish the impossible. 
Strong in this faith in human and divine goodness, 
they appeal to the innate nobility of man and draw 
forth new and unsuspected strength to meet the 
high demand. 

The enthusiasm of the young is the safe-guard 
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to the old. It waniis the chill blood and gives 
new vigour to the enfeebled heart, the deadened 
spirit weighed down by the cares of life. 

There can be small hope for a people that trains 
its youth of both sexes into precocious worldlings. 

If the message of faith in man and belief in 
goodness, that is delivered to each as he steps 
across the borderland that separates childhood from 
manhood, is unheard amidst the babble of the 
multitude the divinest utterance of God has been 
disregarded. The soul has lost the watchword that 
would have made it free to pass unharmed through 
the dark portal of doubt, the gloomy fortress of 
despair. 

And mothers, if you have brought forth men and 
not monsters, there must be times when looking 
into the mysteries of life, when gazing upon the 
victims of sin and sorrow, your children will be 
tempted to ask, " Where is now our God ? " ' Take 
heed how you rob them of one pure aspiration, of 
one noble desire to miake the life of man more in 
accordance with the will of the Father. 

Work is the natural outlet for human energy. 

The desire for progress shapes itself into the 
desire for action. 

To sit still within doors while the house is burn- 
ing, and the rafters are tumbling around, can be 
accomplished comfortably by no one above the 
intellectual level of an idiot. 

Abject poverty, dirt, degradation, a pauper popu- 
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lation of 93,541 in the richest city in the world ; a 
prostitute population of 80,000 ; a criminal popula- 
tion, now in English gaols, of 170,000, these are 
the burning rafters of the social edifice in which 
women sit, with the best imitation of the smile of 
innocence they can command. 

Men have hidden what hideous sights they could 
from women, but they have not succeeded in hiding 
all. 

For which let us be thankful. 

One may well despair of eflfecting much when 
the evil to be overcome is so gigantic, but this fear 
must not prevent women doing what they can to 
remedy past neglect. 

They must remember " that the first religious 
duty of a community is to make the condition of 
life for every member of it such that he may arrive 
at the best of which he is capable." This can only 
be done by attention to details. 

The atmosphere of the home, of the nursery, of 
the schoolroom will spread itself abroad and deter- 
mine the atmosphere of the senate, the bar and the 
pulpit. 

All the laws of life are written by the same wise 
hand, obedience to all is demanded, disobedience 
to the least tittle of the law brings pain. 

This simplifies the problem. 

We need not trouble ourselves with the various 
symptoms of disease of the social system. When 
we can discover one broken law it is enough. Let 
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us set to work and see that it is broken no 
longer. 

We all believe in a God of Love. We all believe 
that He desires the happiness of His creatures. 

No one believes that happiness is promoted by 
some people working twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours 
a day, or that it is ensured by other people play- 
ing, or playing at work, for an equal-length of time. 

Common sense, ue, the experience to mankind, 
condemns this distribution of work and play. 

He who has to find his way through a wilderness 
where there are but few landmarks to direct his 
footsteps notes such as there are with double care \ 
and in like manner the wise man, who finds him- 
self in a world governed by mysterious laws, reach- 
ing from eternity to eternity, guides himself by 
the scattered ra3rs of light that struggle through the 
darkness. 

We are ignorant of much but this we know that 
constant work deadens the spiritual nature of man 
and that want of useful occupation induces disease 
and death. 

Let us grasp this one truth and walk by its 
light Possibly it may dispel more gloom than we 
imagine. 

In the first place it will compel us to be human. 
It will compel us to take our share of the hard 
work of life. It will compel us to see that our 
fellow men get their share of life's pleasures. 

Women need not fear that in entering the labour 

G 
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market they will injure the interest of those who 
live by toil. 

There will be no competition between trained 
and untrained labour. 

The doctor has nothing to fear from the activity 
of the lawyer. The trained nurse does not com- 
pete with the charwoman, called in to look after a 
patient ; she does that which but for her would go 
undone. 

Besides, as Professor Cairns has pointed out, 
there is .no limit to the demand for labour and 
never can be till every want, real or imaginary, of 
every human being is satisfied. 

At the present time skilled labour is scarce, and 
it must continue so while the labouring class is 
chiefly recruited from the lower orders. 

If you want a good nurse for your children, one 
who understands the child-nature and perceives 
the watchful care required for the proper develop- 
ment of body, heart and brain, and only to such 
should that most precious of human treasures a 
little child be confided, " you will not find the 
labour market overstocked. 

In Germany there is an institution for training 
nurses for young children, it would be well if Eng- 
land had a similar establisliment. 

If you want a good dressmaker, one who will make 
you a garment in which you can breathe with com- 
fort, in which you can walk with ease and in which 
you will not look a dowdy ; even if your require- 
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ments are more modest and you only desire a dress 
made with some regard to the laws of beauty of 
form and colour, for a moderate sum of money, you 
find that the superabundant female population does 
not cause your need to be easily supplied. 

If it is objected that there is no supply for ele- 
gantly formed garments, made in accordance with 
the laws of health and good taste ; that there is no 
supply of well-trained, well-educated nurses for 
children, because there is no demand, we must 
answer that supply creates demand. 

Women who desire employment should leave off 
crowding into the few callings open to their sex 
and make fresh fields of labour for themselves. 

Do we suppose that there was any demand for 
Huntley and Palmer's biscuits, for Lazenby*s sauces, 
for Crosse and BlackweU's jams, before there was a 
supply ? 

Do we not regulate our wants by the provision 
made by the various caterers for the public ? 

If we find American fruits, French confections, 
German sausages, advertised in our grocery list we 
find we want them, but had there been no supply 
we should not have created a demand. 

Women must remember these truths and we 
shall hear less of the miseries entailed upon 
gentlewomen through the lack of employment for 
ladies. 

Until Miss Nightingale proved the value of 
educated women as attendants on the sick no 
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one would have imagined that there was any de- 
mand for educated nurses. 

The ignorant do not consciously want educa- 
tion. They believe they " do well enough as they 
are." Nevertheless when the schoolmaster comes 
to their doors they find themselves very much in 
need oi his services, for which they are moreover 
willing to pay. 

There is no demand among our labouring popu- 
lation for the conveniences and comforts of intelli- 
gently conducted homes, but no one can doubt 
that a supply of such houses would soon create a 
demand, just as penny readings, and people's con- 
certs, are creating a demand for wholesome re- 
creations. 

All these things show that there is room for the 
labour of middle class wom^n as well as for the 
labour of their brothers and husbands. 

Also that women, when they set to work intelli- 
gently, may reckon on a fair remuneration for their 
toil. 

Unskilled labour, in branches of industry espe- 
cially monopolized by women, is in excess of the 
demand; but of skilled labour there is such a 
dearth that many things are done indifferently, by 
unskilled workmen, that ought to be done by those 
who have undergone careful training. 

And this is the result of the mistaken kindness 
that leads parents to keep their daughters at home 
in idleness. 
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The money spent about toilets, entertainments 
and the various expenses incurred in the attempt 
to "establish" girls, should be employed to sup- 
port them, and pay for teachers, during those years 
devoted to learning the technicalities of the future 
trade or profession. 

But as this is not done work is left to the poor, 
and consequently to the untrained. 

How can the best class of work be expected 
from people living on the verge of pauperism ? All 
their strength is exhausted in getting a living, they 
have none left for pride and pleasure in their busi- 
ness. They are unable to support themselves 
during years of apprenticeship, and all through 
their lives they struggle against the disadvantages 
attending ignorance ; and their work, their temper, 
their morals, suffer. 

For it must not be forgotten that the quality of 
the work produced soon affects the character of 
the workman. 

Those who can take no pride in their work soon 
lose their self-respect. 

In this simple question of the employment of 
skilled or unskilled labour lies a far-reaching ques- 
tion of morality. Be the work to accomplish of 
ever so humble a character there is a certain 
standard of excellence obtainable, and this should 
be attained for the sake of the workman and 
for the sake of his employer before wages are 
given. 
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It is lamentable to find a country where men can 
get payment, and very good payment too, for their 
incapacity. 

It proves a spirit of indifference that must in 
the end be fatal to the nation's greatness. It 
proves also that good workmen are not to be had, 
or are very scarce. 

There is plenty of simple work to be done in the 
\<rorld that only requires the will of the doer to 
bring it to perfection. 

A long and expensive training is not needed to 
enable a girl to scrub a floor to perfection, or to 
enable her to prepare vegetables, and scour sauce- 
pans. 

To fit her for all the duties of an economical 
and clever cook, or the various occupations of a 
thorough housemaid, is quite another matter. 

It is not a little strange that the man who would 
refuse to be seen in an ill made coat, or a badly 
cut glove, should consent without murmuring to 
wear badly blacked boots, to eat and drink badly 
prepared food, to live in a house subject to per- 
petual annoyance from untrained and ignorant 
domestics. 

A household or society where ** 'twill do '* or 
" 'tis well enough " serves as the criterion of excel- 
lence must soon sink into merited contempt. 

Yet if only untrained workers are in the labour 
market will not this of necessity become the test 
of bearable incompetence ? 
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Indeed is it not so already? 

Now a lady does not change her nurse or her 
dressmaker because nurse or dressmaker is incap- 
able of applying the first principles of her business, 
for she feels that she can only choose from among 
the untrained, and that if she make a change it 
will be to get rid of an ignoramus she knows for an 
ignoramus she does not know. 

The introduction of skilled labour increases the 
wealth of a community. And if skilled labour 
were applied to domestic management it is im- 
possible to foretell how great would be the increase 
of wealth, for it would affect beneficially so many 
.of its sources. 

In the first place the saving it would effect in 
the cost of living would leave a larger margin in 
each man's income for investment, and by this 
means the wages-fund of the country would be in- 
creased. In the next place there would be, through 
lessened anxiety and friction, an immense saving 
in the wear and tear of nervous tissue in man, the 
chief instrument of production, which would re- 
sult in increased length of life and greater mental 
vigour during life. 

Again if skilled labour were applied to domestic 
management it would necessitate the employment 
of a great many women of the leisured classes now 
spending their time in useless and profitless occu- 
pations ; the money these women spend in dress, 
in worthless nicknacks, in superfluous eating %^d 
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drinking, would be saved, or spent productively 
instead of unproductively. 

What the labourer, well housed and fed, with 
healthy recreations in place of vicious indul- 
gence, would gain in efficiency is simply incal- 
culable. 

The saving that would be effected by the in- 
telligent use of food, fuel and house room would 
be an immediate gain to the community ; for the 
rate of increase of population and production be- 
ing the same, it would lower the prices of those 
commodities in which saving was effected. 

The temporary injury inflicted on the working 
classes by the introduction of more labourers into, 
the labour market would be counterbalanced by 
the increase of capital or wage-fund by the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the toilers and moilers, 
whose bodily wants would be satisfied by the re- 
sults of skilled labour; and by the introduction of 
a high standard of excellence in all work ; which 
would raise the character of the labourer. 

We might reasonably hope that with healthy 
homes, rational amusements, and the educational 
influence of the Board Schools, the lower classes 
would soon perceive the importance of restraining 
the undue increase of population. 

Those engaged in studying the condition of the 
masses have long since told us that the only means 
of lifting the poor out of want and degradation, 
is to raise their standard of comfort, till the de- 
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cencies of life are regarded by them as necessities, 
without which they will not marry. 

They cannot be elevated until they are brought 
up amongst healthy influences. 

Nothing can raise them until they have learned 
to appreciate the advantages of cleanliness, until 
they have learned to look upon wholesome homes 
as essential components of family life. For until 
this desirable state of mind can be brought about 
nothing will induce them to exercise the self-re- 
straint from which alone well-being can spring. 

The efforts made by various charities cannot 
affect the great body of the people. Organized 
charity, such as exists in our Poor Law, is worse 
than useless, it is mischievous ; it fosters idleness, 
improvidence and vice. 

It fails utterly where it most reckons on success. 

For the object of charity is to lessen misery, and 
the Poor Law, by undermining self-reliance, really 
increases it. 

The pauper while he lives on the fruits of other 
men's labour is neither grateful nor happy, and his 
very existence adds to the burdens of the hard- 
working poor, and tends to discourage honest 
effort at self-muintenance. 

Those who would help their country to throw 
off the burden of poverty, with its attendant misery 
and crime, must help the people to help them- 
selves. 

This is a great deal more trouble than mere 
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money giving; more trouble than giving time and 
strength in district visiting, and attendance on the 
sick, for it must be done by example. 

It is of no use for the wealthy classes to talk of 
the wickedness of improvidence, the sin of extra- 
vagance, while nearly every household in the land 
is maintained in a way which entails the largest 
amount of expenditure for the smallest amount of 
comfort. 

With what grace can the rich preach thrift to the 
poor while the only limit imposed by social morality 
upon individual expenditure is ability to pay one's 
debts. 

It cannot be said that he who spends thousands 
a year in maintaining a household sins in the same 
way as the agricultural labourer who keeps his 
family on fourteen shillings a week, and wastes the 
odd pence in the public-house which ought to keep 
him from the parish in old age, for the rich man 
will probably never burden the rates, and can 
therefore hug himself in the conviction that he is 
but spending his own ; while the poor man, who has 
made no provision for the time when he can work 
no more, can scarcely feel this poor consolation. 

But rich and poor alike do themselves injustice. 

Both could spend their money in ways more 
calculated to give them permanent enjoyment. 

If the labourer lacks honesty in gratifying his 
love of beer while he has made no provision to 
ensure future bread, the gentleman lacks wisdom 
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is spending liis money to gratify vanity while thou- 
sands live in ignorance and vice for want of the 
commonest necessaries of healthy life. 

Luxury and elegance would not cease because 
they were made subordinate to matters of higher 
importance. 

Beauty could not suffer by the enthronement of 
Goodness. 

If women learned to see that decent rooms for 
all were better than no room for some and elegant 
houses for others men would soon find more plea- 
sure in using their superfluous riches for the good 
of the public than they now find in spending them 
to minister to personal vanity. 

We must remember it is public opinion that 
determines the direction in which money flows, and 
it is the privilege of the educators, that is of the 
women, to create public opinion. 

Men strive for happiness. 

Happiness consists in the approval of conscience 
and the admiration of our fellows, therefore if 
members of society entered into friendly rivalry to 
promote the public welfare the conditions neces- 
sary to stimulate action would be present in the 
same degree as they are now, when everyone strives 
to outshine his neighbour. 

We have had too much experience of the evils 
brought about by alms-giving to fall into the error 
of proposing that the rich should relieve the poor 
of their responsibilities. 
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Of Charity, in the common acceptation of the 
word, we have already too much. 

But is not our charity a thing from which the 
divine element of love is absent. 

What have workhouses and almshouses and 
hospitals to do with love ? 

Are they not mere conscience sops ? 

Do we support them because we are filled with 
pity, or because we fear to find the dead and dying 
at our doors ; because the contrasts of wealth and 
poverty are painfully obtrusive and give us un- 
pleasant shocks ? 

It is a foregone conclusion that he who would 
be a benefactor must not give alms. He must give 
'more — not a dying bequest, but a living service. 

There are so many ways of giving without making 
paupers. We have but to learn of most bountiful 
Nature and follow her. What she gives we may 
give without fear. Among her gifts are potential 
cleanliness, pure air, beauty of form and colour, 
sweet sounds, fragrant perfumes ; all educating me- 
diums. These things rich men could give to their 
cities, towns and villages without lessening the self- 
respect of anyone. 

If fashion sanctioned it, would not as much 
enjoyment be found in keeping a London 
square bright with flowers, and fresh with foun- 
tains, for the use of the public, as in giving balls 
and dinner parties to people for whom one cares 
nothing ? 
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We lose so much by substituting, so called, 
Charity for Love. 

The letter of the law is kept, we give to the poor, 
for we pay poor's-rates, and make donations, but 
the gift blesses neither him who gives nor him who 
takes. 

The command of God and man is love your 
neighbour, but man thinks this too hard a law and 
says " That I cannot do but I will act as if I loved 
him ; I will support him." 

But the support is given when it is too late. 

The deed done at the dictation of the head wants 
the prescience of sympathy which the heart would 
have bestowed. 

An easy yoke, a light burden has been laid upon 
the human soul, and this yoke, this burden, it 
refuses to bear, but takes up instead a load of its 
own making under which it staggers and falls. 

We see how the asceticism of the monks was a 
mere burden of human invention which broke the 
backs of the poor mortals writhing under it, and 
chained their souls to earth \ but we do not see so 
clearly how we follow their example and make laws 
for ourselves, instead of obeying God's laws. 

Now God's laws are easily obeyed, just because 
man is fashioned so that his highest pleasures come 
through obedience, or, because the burden is fitted 
to the back ; but the laws man makes for himself 
are hard, are impossible to keep, because they are 
made in ignorance and caprice. 
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In trying vainly to conform to his self-imposed 
law man comes to grief. 

We could not have a better example than the 
English Poor Law. 

We won't love our neighbour, we do not care 
that little children are housed worse than a respect- 
able farmer would house his pigs, and that they 
grow up among drunkenness and sin ; and for this 
act of folly the nation pays, for England and Wales 
alone, some ;£'8,io2,i36 per annum; while in 
November 1882 the paupers of London numbered 
93,541, without counting the waifs and strays of 
Christian charity sheltered in lunatic asylums and 
casual wards. 

For a commentary on man's laws for the relation 
of the sexes we may read the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, or walk through the streets of London at 
night 

One would think such blunders big enough to 
convince man of his inability to jump over, or creep 
under, the eternal laws. But they are not. When 
one contrivance fails another is sought. At one 
time the panacea is the nationalization of land, at 
another the abolition of standing armies, or it is 
manhood suffrage, and the proclamation of general 
equality ; but simple obedience to the law of the 
Universal Creator is never proposed as a possible 
solution of the difficulty. 

Yet it is worth a trial. 

The science of to-day, as well as the religious in- 
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stincts of mankind, that have found voice in the 
creeds of all nations, show that the interest of each 
is bound up in the welfare of all. 

It may be said that we do not know the laws of 
the Eternal Father, and that all our misery comes 
because we do not read aright the commands of 
the Great Commander. But this is only true in 
part. 

Where instinct and science jM^oclaim a discovered 
law there is a very good ground to believe it a 
revelation. 

We know that idleness is the fruitful mother of 
mischief yet we train a large section of our popula- 
tion to idleness, and encourage it in a still larger 
section by sheltering the victims of sloth from the 
penalty that would act as a warning to others. 

We know that cleanliness is next to godliness, a 
condition which precedes godliness and makes it 
possible, yet while we have a State Church there is 
no state wash-house. 

We know that the spiritual nature of man depends 
largely upon his physical condition, for as G. W. 
Lewes tells us in his "Physiology of Common 
Life," — " It is a consequence of the wonderful 
complexity of our organism, in which each part plays 
on another, that remote and unsuspected influences 
produce important results. Mental agitations will 
suddenly arrest or increase the secretions ; imper- 
fect, or too abundant, secretion will depress, or 
confuse the mind. An idea will agitate the heart 
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and disturb the liver; a languid liver will disturb 
the serenity of the mind ; a worm in the intestine 
will produce melancholy and even madness. So 
indissolubly is our mental life bound up with our 
bodily life." 

Yet we have schools nobly endowed for the 
teaching and practice of spiritual athletics, but we 
have no public schools, with comfortable prefer- 
ments attached, no reverend fathers to teach phy- 
sical gymnastics. 

We look around on the works of God and see 
that they are beautifully adapted means for the 
accomplishment of certain ends. » 

Our reason tells us that it is impossible for a 
Beneficent Spirit to create evil, yet we continue to 
teach the blasphemy of the depravity of human 
nature. 

Though it may be true that we are suffering from 
ignorance of some of the Eternal Laws, it is no 
less true that we are suffering more from a dis- 
regard of well-known laws. 

We know that if we would train a child into a 
worthy man we must draw out his natural abilities. 
We must lead him to exercise his faculties. In 
short we must educate, not pervert, him. 

It is the self, the personality, with which we must 
deal. The first lesson inculcated must be reverence 
for the impalpable, mysterious essence, the ego, 
which links man to the Godhead and gives him 
power for good or evil over his fellow mortals. 
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The first step is taken in making a child honour- 
able when he fears to degrade himself. 

Do the great evils of modern society come from 
the badness of men's hearts or from misdirection of 
the emotional energy? 

Are the poor ground down to starvation wages 
because their employers are mere money grubbers, 
or because the problem of division of profits is 
hard to solve, when those among whom profits 
should be shared are ignorant, and form a class 
apart? 

Do young men, who are affectionate sons, loving 
brothers, and generous friends, bring moral degra- 
dation on themselves, and ruin on thousands of 
women, because they are selfish libertines, or because 
they have an abundance of human affection, a 
wolfish craving for love, a hungry longing for sym- 
pathy and because they meet others in the same 
plight, in a society which, by way of outlet for all 
this warmth of affection, that might purify the 
world, preaches self-restraint, the dangers of early 
marriage, the necessity for prudence ? 

Is the mischief worked from the inherent evil 
in man or from the faulty organization of society 
which can find no means of using the powers of 
nature for its own salvation ? 

Could these forces that now work evil be made 
to work good ? 

Are they forces that, if rightly directed, promote 
individual happiness ? 

H 
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Is the happiness of individuals productive of 
social well-being ? 

If it is would it not be wiser for reformers to 
busy themselves with devising means for utilising 
these forces, that now bring social and individual 
misery, than to repeat the oft-told tale of the need 
of crucifying the self. A remedy which can never 
be applied, let man strive for it ever so heroically, 
because it is a remedy which Nature sCnd God forbid. 

The powers that are given to man are given 
for use. 

That these powers are not used, but abused, is 
no argument against their goodness. 

Nature is temperate. She insists on her children 
learning temperance. She chastises them for ne- 
glecting to use her gifts, she chastises them if they 
use her gifts unwisely. 

All must learn moderation. 

But it must be a moderation that Nature blesses, 
a moderation that leaves man his human dignity, 
that allows him to follow the guidance of his heart ; 
that urges him to work, and holds forward the re- 
ward of toil. 

Can Society turn on Nature and say " you have 
failed, you have filled the hearts of men with 
wickedness, while I am immaculate, and preach 
repentance and self-abasement " ? 

Is Nature at fault or Man ? 

Let us ask ourselves, with earnest prayer, this 
question. 
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We want Light. 

We are in a mysterious world full of unconquer- 
able forces, unconquerable but not unmanageable. 
Forces that must be governed by man, or which 
he must be governed by. 

The problem to be solved is simple. Will man 
accept his Nature, and use it in the service of God, 
in obedience to Law, or will he strive to be free to 
follow his own sweet will. 

If he will come like a child to his Father, ac- 
cepting his destiny, using his powers to work the 
will of God, he need have no fear of Nature. With 
her he will be one, one in obedience and love. 

We have striven long and earnestly, misled by 
ignorance, to overcome Nature. We have not 
succeeded. 

If the moral, the physical, the spiritual worlds 
are the work of One Mighty Power must we not 
seek for knowledge of a law that brings the various 
forces contending within the human breast into 
harmony, rather than strive to make one realm of 
nature subordinate to another ? 

Can we insult our Maker, whom we name the 
All-loving, by supposing that He has built our 
souls into a prison-house where there is ceaseless 
war? 

I prefer to believe that man is in error, and that 
God has endowed him so richly that it has taken 
him countless ages to discover his treasures; that 
he calls himself poor and mean because he cannot 
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realise the vastness of his treasure-store, because 
he has yet to learn that his heart beats in unison 
with the heart throbs of the great human family ; 
because he is not yet awake to the fact that his 
Father has made him a partaker of every joy, and 
every sorrow, of the great human brotherhood. 
'* Because God's gifts put man's best dreams to 
shame." 

Science — God's latest revelation to man — is 
teaching him this. It is showing him the golden 
thread that binds for weal or woe the destinies 
of men. 

Can we praise the giver of all good while we 
believe that He has let Black Death steal into our 
hearts and made us children of darkness ? 

Must it not pain a Father to see such distrust in 
His children ? 

Is not the golden fountain of love, hidden in the 
heart of man, our Creator's choicest gift? And 
shall we not accept it thankfully and use it in His 
service ? 

Have we any of us yet attained to the height of 
goodness, this self, which we affect to despise, 
demands of us. " How proud we are in daring to 
look down upon ourselves." 

"We cannot," says Emerson, "describe the 
natural history of the soul, but we know that it is 
divine." Let us then humbly, reverently accept 
this heavenly guide and live by, and in, and 
through it. 
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Let it speak to us of its home, and bear us the 
messages of God. So we shall be directed in all 
our efforts. We shall feel that we are living in 
time for eternity. 

Leaving matters that are too high for our com- 
prehension we shall work at the development of 
the powers that are in us that we may render a 
good account of the talents intrusted to our care. 

With an honest recognition of the divine essence 
as the guiding power of human action, the time 
and trouble that is now wasted in useless efforts to 
kill the self would be spent in fitting the personal 
entity for its high destiny. 

Those who shrink from this bold assertion of the 
rights of the ego, and fear that the claims of self 
would give the death blow to thoughtful regard to 
the claims of others, may be reassured when they 
remember that most of the joys of life come from 
the fulfilment of duties to relatives, friends, or em- 
ployers ; so that enlightened egoism and altruism 
are identical 

The joys of friendship, of love, of paternity, the 
ardour of patriotism ; to descend lower, the plea- 
sures of gratified ambition, of vanity, of success in 
one's life calling, of leadership, of power, all depend 
upon the fulfilment of duties by which mankind 
benefits. 

A just recognition of the claims of self involves 
a just appreciation of the claims of others. 

It may be that not a little of the callousness of 
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men and women to the rights of others has its 
origin in the doctrine of self-denial as opposed to 
that of self-development. For if it be a duty to 
thwart one's own instincts, can it matter much if 
we do not concern ourselves about the thwarted 
instincts of our fellows ? 

There can be little doubt that before people 
accept the existing state of social inequality their 
instincts of right, their innate perceptions of justice, 
go through a long, and constantly repeated, process 
of thwarting. 

We have accustomed ourselves to wear, in com- 
fort, warm clothing while beggars shiver half naked 
by our side. 

We have come to acquiesce in a life of luxurious 
idleness while thousands have their best and purest 
aspirations deadened by unremitting toil. 

We have learned to smile at dancing dogs, at 
performing monkeys, at caged birds, at baby per- 
formers at Christmas pantomimes; but this has 
come to pass through the systematic repression, 
not through the free action, of the human instinct. 

Men would instinctively share both the burdens 
and pleasures of life were not a short-sighted 
worldly wisdom inculcated at the same time, 
almost in the same breath, with the doctrine of 
self-sacrifice. 

Now if the truth were once firmly grasped that 

self-interest is one with our neighbour's interest, 

.men would arrive at maturity with very different 
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aims, with quite other views of duty, to those in 
favour at the present day. 

The interest of the rich family would not tentail 
the riding rough shod over the welfare of the poor 
family. 

The good of the individual would be seen to 
be unobtainable through injustice or want of 
generosity. 

It would be an insult to a woman to bring her 
offerings of costly dresses and splendid jewels pur- 
chased at the cost of half-starved children, and 
blighted lives. 

Would she not indignantly ask if the adornment 
of her body was to be accomplished through the 
blackening of her soul ? 

We are willing enough to declare that men in \ 
general are hard-hearted and selfish, but which of 
us believes that his own father, mother, wife, would 
not prefer the luxury of power to bless, the luxury 
of power to lighten sorrow and spread abroad joy, 
to all the sensuous enjoyments that wealth can 
bring ? 

Men have yet to learn to know themselves, to 
perceive their natural desires, to unravel their 
hidden instincts. 

When the desires of the self are truly known, 
the broad outline of individual action might not 
be much changed, but how differently would the 
lights and shadows in life's panorama be scattered 
up and down. 
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True self-love would necessitate the cultivation 
of all the faculties of the human soul. 

Strife for the body's clothing could not come to 
the neglect of the clothing of the spirit m the 
works of God. 

A clear brain must be gained as a guide to a 
warm heart. 

The struggle for worldly success would go on ; 
it is a condition of progress, but worldly success 
would not be attained in the same way that it is 
now, when self-sacrifice shows such amazing re- 
sults in splendid subscription lists, and starving 
labourers. 

Enlightened self-interest would enable men to 
judge of things at their proper value. 

A successfully-contested election would not be 
considered worth personal dishonour and a cor- 
rupted constituency. 

A man would do his utmost to bring his natural 
abilities to perfection — ^it would be a duty he owed 
his personality — he would perceive the importance 
of acquiring the highest proficiency in his profes- 
sion or trade, but he would at the same time per- 
ceive the still deeper obligation of growing to the 
full stature of his manhood. 

He would weigh the relative value of the various 
claims made upon him by his two-fold nature. He 
would toil to procure the means of satisfying the 
natural desires of a civilised being, for this his 
self-respect would demand, but even more earnestly 
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would he strive to satisfy the demands of his 
spiritual nature, that no cloud of untruth, no stain 
of dishonour might defile his soul. 

He would be a living witness that the single eye 
makes the whole body full of light. 

The promptings of the heart would be listened 
to without danger, for Poor Laws would no longer 
breed paupers, each man would respect himself. 

And could one whp respected himself indulge in 
sensuousness that ruined heart and brain. 

Could one who respected his wife, his daughter, 
believe that she preferred luxurious idleness to 
sharing the business and triumphs of active life ? 

Self-culture alone can aid the development of 
the race. For self man will claim the right to live. 
To live with his body, his heart, his brain. For 
himself he will claim an equal right for his fellow- 
men. 

"Now it is the aim of the statesman, the 
social reformer, and the Christian alike to secure 
favourable conditions for the physical, moral, and 
intellectual development of every individual." And 
shall not women come forward and do their part 
in this noble work ? 

If the toiling population of Great Britain were 
as prosperous and happy as it is poor and miser- 
able I would still appeal to the women of the 
middle classes, for their own culture's sake to join 
the working throng. 

Living on from day to day, from year to year. 
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with no higher aim in life than the adornment of 
their houses and their persons, heedless of the 
surging mass of poverty, dirt, ignorance, and crime 
beating ceaselessly against their (respectable !) in- 
difference, they cannot fail to sink lower and lower, 
mentally and morally ; they cannot fail to lose the 
esteem of all good men. 

It may be thought that sufficient credit is not 
given here to women for the spasmodic charity a 
few of them undoubtedly exercise \ but such charity 
is little better than a conscience sop. It cannot 
supply the place of justice. It does not attempt 
to grapple with the evil which it only perpetuates. 
It does not attempt to lift the recipient of charity 
out of the slough to which he is condemned. It 
makes no effort to share the blessings of inde- 
pendence, the blessings of leisure, the blessing of 
pure air, and healthy homes with the workers. 

Can a more contemptible picture be handed 
down to posterity than that of thousands of re- 
fined women, living in comfort, in idleness, in 
indifference, supported by over-worked fathers, 
husbands, brothers, surrounded by toiling millions, 
whose children are dragged up in dirt, in poverty, 
in moral, physical and spiritual neglect ? 

Is it not a sight to make devils laugh and angels 
weep to see these thousands of women, with a fair 
measure of health and intelligence, offering their 
Maker the mockery of lip-praise, while they never 
move a step to bring cleanliness, light and purity 
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into His world ; who forsooth are too delicate to 
hear of the suffering His poor have to bear. 

All know of what women are capable in devo- 
tion and untiring effort when once their hearts are 
touched; can it be believed that nothing better, 
nothing less thoroughly bad, than the Poor Laws 
could be devised by them if they could only be 
persuaded to give their attention to the Tnatter? 

Has Nature given women this store of devotion 
and patient perseverance and made no demand 
upon their forces ? 

Must not an account be rendered one day for 
these unused powers ? 

If women will not be true to the instincts that 
are in them for honour's sake, then for Christ's 
sake, Whose name they bear. 

The world certainly makes no demand on woman 
for help in her hour of need, unless it be in a half 
sullen groan, pressed from her by the throes of 
human anguish. With a kind of rude justice she 
has suffered silently saying, as it were, " politically 
I have placed you women on the same footing as 
children and idiots, socially I must, and in my 
pride I will, ask no more from you than I ask from 
these feeble beings whose status your sex compels 
you to share." 

But a cry of Woman's Rights has been raised, 
and it has awakened the counter-cry of Woman's 
Duties. 

And will not the women of England rally to the 
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standard of battle. Will they not prove that, let 
who will deny them their rights, no one shall hold 
them from their duty. 

Altruism and egoism are so intimately blended 
that it is impossible to point out a course of action 
desirable for the individual which is not at the 
same time desirable for humanity; but as men 
have assisted the progress of the race while seek- 
ing the good of the individual a mental separation 
of ideas, relative to self and not-self, has been 
established which enables the mind to contemplate 
self-interest apart from the broader interests of 
society. 

Of this mental peculiarity let us now avail our- 
selves to study the effect of the employment of 
women of the middle classes solely from the stand- 
point of individual interest. 

There appears to be a notion among men that 
women would be compelled to renounce many 
blessings upon becoming wage-earners. We will 
therefore try to estimate the relative advantages of 
dependence and independence, and to see whether 
the benefits given up will not be more than com- 
pensated by the benefits gained. 

Roughly speaking we may say that nine years 
elapse between the time girls leave school and the 
time they marry ; one event taking place about the 
sixteenth year, the other about the twenty-fifth of 
most women's lives. 

During these nine years they are supported by 
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men, or by money accumulated by men, and left 
in the hands of trustees, to be used for their 
maintenance. 

Their duties during this period consist, for the 
most part, in contriving, perhaps in making, their 
own clothing, paying calls, attending to some 
charity work, such as district visiting or Sunday- 
school teaching, and in giving an hour or two a 
day to domestic matters. 

Their pleasures are found in keeping up the 
music, singing, drawing, etc. learned at school, in 
getting a slight, generally a very slight, acquain- 
tance with miscellaneous English, French and Ger- 
man literature, and a tolerably thorough a(5quain- 
tance with' English and French novels, in going to 
evening parties, theatres, concerts, in playing tennis, 
in skating and similar amusements. 

Among the advantages of home life must be 
reckoned constant intercourse with those bound 
together by ties of kindred. Freedom from the 
care and anxiety incident to wage-earning, abun- 
dant leisure for self-culture. 

How many of these duties, pleasures, and advan- 
tages would wage-earning cause to be abandoned ? 

Certainly clothes-making, housekeeping, and 
formal visiting. But few pleasures would be given 
up. Some, such as novel reading, would be doubt- 
less greatly curtailed ; but all those conducive to 
health would probably be more systematically pur- 
sued than they now are. 
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Health would then be an element of success not 
to be treated with indifference. 

We see from the lives led by young men that a 
great deal of pleasure is compatible with a fair 
share of hard work. Amusement would resume 
its proper sphere and once more become recrea- 
tion hot business. 

Freedom from anxiety is the one great blessing 
which women would lose by supporting themselves, 
and against this loss the blessing of independence 
must be weighed. 

The misery or happiness of so many people is 
constantly decided by this question of the depen- 
dence or independence of women that there can be 
little doubt to which side the balance of benefits, 
to be lost or gained, inclines. 

How many wretched marriages would be avoided 
if women were free, as only those who rely upon 
their own resources can be. 

How much would the world gain if cowardice 
and indifference, engendered by dependence, 
ceased to stifle the thoughts and feelings of women. 

Self-interest counsels women to be self-supporting 
on other grounds. Regular employment promotes 
health of body and vigour of mind ; and health is 
an essential condition of enjoyment. 

Independence is necessary to the development 
of some of the finest traits of humanity. 

Who can be generous with the fruits of another's 
toil? 
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Can justice always be satisfied when obligations 
are incurred by one person and discharged by 
another. 

Has the word dependent become connected in 
the minds of men with the servile spirit, the slavish 
mien, without cause ? 

Love and courtesy throw a veil over the ugly 
truths, that nevertheless peep out occasionally to 
remind us of their existence. 

If the vices fostered by sloth and luxury were 
not rampant; if the virtues that spring from 
courageous independence and honest toil were not 
d.ead, should we find mothers sanctioning and 
abetting the sale of daughters? Should we have 
the scandal of the social marriage market ? 

No other matter can have a greater interest for 
women than this question of marriage ; and on no 
other matter has the independence of women a 
more important bearing. 

Were girls engaged in some remunerative calling, 
they could dispense with many luxuries that idle- 
ness has raised to the dignity of necessities. 

Their expenses for dress would be reduced to 
one-third of the present amount. 

They would no longer devise a variety of cos- 
tumes to kill time. 

This would enable them to avoid making the 
money question the consideration of the first im- 
portance in marriage. 

Were they employed their minds would be oc- 
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cupied, their interest in the world around would 
become broader, and there would be no undue 
haste for marriage. 

They would win their own position by their own 
exertions, and a sense of self-respect, now so sorely 
wanting, would be established, which would pre- 
vent them from accepting the responsibilities and 
cares of matrimony without the constraining in- 
fluence of love. 

Most people will acknowledge that true marriage 
must depend upon the mutual esteem of those 
entering into conjugal relations, and that the wel- 
fare of children is bound up in a union of affection 
subsisting between the parents. Yet few, who 
trouble themselves to think, can fail to perceive 
how little conducive to right marriage is our pre- 
sent social system, in so far as it affects the middle 
classes. 

Young men are practically forbidden all free 
intercourse with the sisters of their friends until 
they have obtained the means of supporting wives. 
Then they cease to be "detrimentals'* from the 
Guardians' point of view, and are admitted some- 
what more freely into home circles. 

But before they reach this desirable epoch all 
the generous frankness of youth has vanished. 

They are old worldlings. 

They neither inspire confidence, or call forth 
love. 

Their period of banishment from the influence 
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of refined women has thrown them into the hands 
of other women with not less influence. 

They are blighted. 

And from these men, injured past recovery, with 
their ideal of womanhood fatally lowered, our 
daughters must select their partners for life. More 
horrible still must choose from among them fathers 
for their children, future guides for their sons and 
daughters. 

Is the material comfort that is gained for women 
by this system worth the moral and spiritual loss 
it entails? 

By the separation of the sexes during youth 
women are injured only one degree less than men, 
for by it they are prevented from acquiring that 
knowledge of the masculine character essential to 
happiness in the close intimacy of married life. 

And to what utter degradation must girls de- 
scend before they can choose such marriage as the 
only career open to them ! 

But they do not choose it — they succumb to 
what they regard as the inevitable. 

Circumstances seem too strong for them. 

They know that all their bright dreams have 
faded away. Noble men, inspired by enthusiasm 
for all that is good and honourable, may exist — 
indeed they know they do exist — do they not read 
their words and hear praise of their deeds — but 
these men do not come in their path. They do 
not ask them to share their toils and temptations. 

I 
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Now Mr. So-and-so who has worked his way to 
wealth offers them his hand and home. 

It is not what they once hoped for. 

It is not what they would choose. God knows 
they would prefer a life of labour in obscurity with 
one they loved and respected. But where is such 
an one who would dare to ask them to leave their 
idle self-indulgent lives ? 

And have they prepared themselves to contend 
with difficulties? 

Have they the knowledge and skill to make a 
little money go a long way ? How can they have 
when every want has been provided for, all cause 
for thought removed. 

And then they know so little of men ; perhaps 
those they see are fairer representatives of those 
they only dream about than they imagine. 

Too late they wish that they could help them- 
selves. But that is impossible now. 

Since their school days they have done nothing 
\m\. drift. From hour to hour, from day to day, 
from year to year, they have gone whither the 
surrounding current has carried them without a 
struggle. 

Time has passed them bearing with it their 
hopes. It has left its only trace in wrinkles and 
discontent. There is no work well done to con- 
sole them, no triumphs over difficulties achieved, 
no victory won, no honourable position gained, no 
independence earned. 
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They are decayed gentlewomen truly — the dry 
rot of unused energy has consumed them. Though 
they are young in years they are old in helplessness 
and despondency, for many faculties of the greatest 
importance to the individual, and to the race, only 
come into play in the struggle with difficulties which 
self-maintenance involves. And a large part of the 
emotional nature is stunted by dependence. 

Women are accused, with justice, of a want of 
public spirit, but this arises entirely from the fact 
that it is not in their power to give effect to their 
convictions; for as John Stuart Mill has pointed 
out in his worjc on " Representative Government," 
" A person must have a very unusual taste for in- 
tellectual exercise in and for itself, who will put 
himself to the trouble of thought when it is to have 
no outward effect ; or qualify himself for functions 
which he has no chance of being allowed to exer- 
cise. The only sufficient incitement to mental 
(and surely also for emotional) exertion, in any but 
a few minds in a generation, is the prospect of 
some practical use to be made of its results. 
Whenever the sphere of action of human beings 
is artificially circumscribed their circumstances are 
narrowed and dwarfed in the same proportion. 
The food of feeling is action ; even domestic affec- 
tion lives upon voluntary good offices. The rights 
and interests of any person are only secure from 
being disregarded, when the person interested is 
himself able, and habitually disposed to stand up 
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for them." " Human beings are only secure from 
evil at the hands of others, in proportion as they 
have the power of being and are soii-protecting ; 
and they only achieve a high degree of success in 
their struggle with Nature, in proportion as they 
are stli-dependent, relying upon what they them- 
selves can do, either separately or in concert, rather 
than on what others do for them. It is an inherent 
condition of human affairs, that no intention, how- 
ever sincere, of protecting the interests of others, 
can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own 
hands. Still more obviously true is it, that by 
their own hands only can any positive and durable 
improvement of their circumstances in Hfe be 
worked out." 

We have now looked at the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of regular employment for 
women from the narrow side of self-interest. 

We find that the weight of the authority of Saint 
Paul is augmented by that of two of the great 
thinkers of modern times ; and that work for all, 
without distinction of class or sex, is shown to be 
necessary for those who would enjoy the full privi- 
leges of humanity. 

We must now take a wider survey and see 
whether the interest of the community would also 
be served by turning the unemployed into wealth- 
producers. 

At present women are not strictly speaking un- 
employed, for they fill their time up with countless 
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triflings, but the bulk of women of the middle 
classes are unproductive labourers ; their work, for 
want of intelligence and skill, neither directly or 
indirectly helps to increase the material wealth of 
the community. 

In proposing to make women wealth-producers 
we therefore propose to change the direction of 
their energies, and to subject those energies to the 
force-producing influence of training, division of 
labour and co-operation. 

It may be asked what benefits will be conferred 
by an increase of wealth to a society already so 
rich that it is compelled to seek for investments 
abroad. The answer will be found in our pauper 
returns. 

However wealthy a country may be it is not 
wealthy enough while thousands, nay, hundreds 
of thousands, have not the means of decent sub- 
sistence, and fall into destitution and crime in 
consequence. 

Wealth has so long been confounded in the 
popular mind with mere money, that it may be 
necessary to clear our views by remembering that 
money is only a convenient means of reckoning 
" value ^ and is not, except as a representative, the 
thing itself. 

" By wealth " says Mr. Mongredien in his recent 
work on " Wealth Creation," that all would do well 
to read who have doubts about the advantages 
likely to accrue from the multiplication of produc- 
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tive consumers, "By 'wealth* we mean all such 
objects of human desire as are obtained or pro- 
duced by human exertions." 

Now it is self-evident that as long as there is a 
class whose " desires," whose sternest necessities, 
are not satisfied, there is room for more of the 
objects of human exertions which are grouped 
under the term wealth. 

Further it is evident that the greater the amount 
of wealth produced, the larger will be the amount 
distributed, and the more there will be for each 
consumer. Looking at the question from another 
point — The smaller the amount of wealth con- 
sumed by unproductive consumers, the larger will 
be the amount left for distribution among the 
working classes. 

Wealth cannot be regarded as a fixed quantity, 
since there is no standard wherewith to gauge the 
results of human exertion. We cannot even re- 
motely conjecture what productive powers a com- 
munity might enjoy were all avoidable causes of 
ignorance, wastefulness, and physical weakness re- 
moved. Already the discoveries of men of science, 
the improvements effected by mechanical skill, the 
powers conferred by industrial co-operation, are 
yielding constantly increased returns for a given 
expenditure of force. 

But an abundant supply of high-class labour is 
necessary before the masses can enjoy the results 
of these conquests of human ingenuity. And 
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before we can get this supply decent homes and 
wholesome food must be provided for the working 
classes ; for mental superiority is dependent upon 
physical well-being. 

The three elements of wealth production are 
Land, Capital and Labour. 

The attention of the public has lately been called 
to the importance of Free Trade in land, we may 
therefore dismiss this element from present con- 
sideration, especially as no efforts of women, poli- 
tically helpless as they are at present, can imme- 
diately affect its supply, though their influence might 
indirectly assist in bringing waste land into use. 

In this position of powerlessness there is con- 
solation in remembering that the land in the world, 
though not the land in the neighbourhood of cities, 
has always been more than enough to satisfy the 
wants of the human family. 

Capital, on the other hand, has been almost 
always short of the demand made on it by the 
needs of man. 

And this lack of capital has arisen from too great 
consumption of the non-productive classes; from 
waste of capital caused by ignorance ; from waste 
of capital caused by political and social immorality, 
bringing about luxurious living, destruction of 
wealth during riots and revolutions, and the main- 
tenance of standing armies and policemen, sup- 
ported by deductions made from the fruits of labour. 

For we must bear in mind that capital is simply 
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unexpended wealth; that all objects of human 
desire that are obtained or produced by human 
exertions, and left unconsumed, are savings that 
go to the formation of capital and the future pur- 
chase of labour; that absence of capital cripples 
the resources of nations, hinders the intellectual 
and moral development of individuals, leaves 
poverty and ignorance unchecked, and by enforc- 
ing idleness, fosters crime and violence. 

Capital, — unexpended wealth, — enabled the 
French nation to free its soil from the grasp of the 
invader. 

Want of capital has brought the Irish nation to 
poverty and stained its annals with crime. 

In the formation of capital women can actively 
assist by applying savings already accumulated to 
the purposes of life in such a manner as shall 
conduce to the increased efficiency of wealth- 
producers; by contributing to the gross amount 
from which savings can be made by becoming 
productive, instead of unproductive, consumers ; 
by discountenancing ostentatious display and 
checking wasteful expenditure. 

Very few persons realize the importance of in- 
dividual thriftiness to the welfare of nations. 

If a man saves he obtains credit for taking care 
of his own interests, but no credit for advancing 
the interests of the whole wage-earning population, 
which is really his special claim to commenda- 
tion. For by abstaining from the enjoyment 
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of his wealth he increases the capital of the 
country. 

Any increase to capital is an increase to the 
wage-fund, for all capital which is invested goes 
into the pockets of wealth-producers in the form 
of wages. And, of course, if the wage-fund is 
augmented, the rate of wages will rise, and the 
condition of the labouring class will be improved. \ 

More than half the evils from which society 
suffers would cease were thriftiness to become a 
fashionable virtue. 

Thrift would cause an accumulation of capital. 
An accumulation of capital would necessitate the 
opening up of fresh industries or finding new 
markets for old ones. 

In such a position the wants of the lower classes 
would appeal with a new force to capitalists. They 
would see in the toiling millions the consumers 
whose presence would assure them a fair profit 
upon their investments. Then the wants of the 
poor would be as anxiously studied and met as are 
now the wants of the rich. 

At present the poor man gets what the rich man 
leaves. 

Houses built for the wealthy are let to the poor 
when fashion migrates from one quarter of the 
town to another. 

Rooms made to accommodate one or two oc- 
cupants for a few hours in the day or night have 
to serve a family for sleeping, cooking, dressing, 
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dining, laundrpng, and various other purposes best 
not enumerated. 

And the poor consider themselves fortunate if 
they can get such unsuitable lodgings with undis- 
turbed possession. 

Thrift, — or intelligent expenditure of money, — 
among the wealthy must precede thrift among the 
poor. The upper classes of society serve as a 
mould to the lower classes. The elevations and 
depressions in those above are exactly reproduced 
in those beneath. As the sculptor moulds the 
clay by pressure, so, by pressure, unconsciously 
exerted, does each social grade mould to its own 
likeness the stratum on which it rests. The 
manners of the lower classes are but a rough copy 
of the vices and virtues of their social superiors. 

A pauperized peasantry show in grotesque ex- 
aggeration the likeness of a place-hunting aristo- 
cracy. The indifference of the pauper to the 
interests of the rate-payer has its prototype in the 
indifference of the governor to the interests of the 
governed. 

Thrift, like religion, culture and benevolence, 
must make its home among those removed from 
the grosser necessities and temptations of life be- 
fore it will abide with the poor. 

It is horrible for a man to prefer drunken in- 
dulgence to the comfort of wife and family. 

It is horrible for a man to prefer luxurious in- 
dulgence to the prosperity of his native land. 
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Let the rich recognise their raison d^Hre, 

Their business in the world is to show an ex- 
ample of high thinking, of refined living, of purity, 
of beauty. If they fail to do this, sooner or later, 
they will be swept away as useless encumbrances, 
unworthy of the sweat of millions paid for their 
redemption from the common lot of toil. 

What but want of thrifty forethought in the em- 
ployers of labour could have brought on our great 
cities the present burden of pauperism ? 

Is not the master who is indifferent to th« phy- 
sical welfare of his labourers as thriftless as he who 
lets his machinery and out-buildings fall to pieces 
for want of timely repair? 

Is it nothing to the employer whether his work- 
man comes to his day's work from a well-ventilated 
bedroom, from a wholesome and abundant break- 
fast, from an invigorating bath, or whether he comes 
from a common living-room shared by a family of 
growing boys and girls, with a lump of dry bread 
and a little cold tea for breakfast, and a rinse at 
the neighbouring pump for morning ablution ? 

If as political economists tell us the intelligence, 
strength and morality of labourers are important 
elements in the creation of wealth, then, to allow 
deterioration of intelligence, strength and morality 
among labourers is thriftless waste of one of the 
most important elements of production of wealth. 

It must be remembered that the cost of labour 
is not tested by wages merely but by the pro- 
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portion of work done as compared with wages 
given. 

Cheap labour, like slave-labour, may prove very 
dear when it produces little or nothing. Or highly- 
paid labour may prove very remunerative to the 
purchaser by being very productive. 

We have before spoken of the value of good 
work to the moral growth of the labourer, here we 
cannot too strongly insist upon its importance to 
the consumer. 

Everything that tends to raise the producer in 
the scale of humanity and make of him a superior 
being tends to the production of wealth, for in- 
creased efficiency results in increased production 
for a given expenditure of capital and labour. 

Everyone knows the enormous cost of superin- 
tendence of labour. 

As the morality of the working classes increases 
the superintendence of labour diminishes and 
capital consumed unproductively is set free for 
investment in new branches of industry. 

It therefore is self-evident that the interest of 
the labour-seller and the labour-buyer are identical, 
and that all that injures the interests of one, injures 
no less, the interests of the other. 

It may be thought that the advocates of self- 
help can scarcely advise the employers of labour 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of 
seeing that the physical wants of their work- 
men are supplied ; but, looking at the question 
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entirely from the capitalists' point of view, it would 

pay. 

Government has stepped in with the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act and endeavoured to lessen the evils 
that arise from overcrowding. 

The working of the Act has not been satisfac- 
tory and more legislation is called for on the sup- 
position that a small dose having increased the 
disease a larger dose will cure it. 

But could not employers of labour, by com- 
bination, aid the Government, the workmen, and 
the rate-payers ? 

No agriculturist would hire a farm on an estate 
where there were no cottages for labourers, and 
this being known cottages are built. 

If no manufacturer or shopkeeper would hire a 
factory or shop in a district where there was no 
proper accommodation for factory-hands or shop- 
people, proper accommodation would be supplied. 
United action would be required on the part of 
the employers of labour, and that is all. 

No builder builds splendid mansions in a neigh- 
bourhood without taking into account the need for 
stable accommodation. 

No legislation is necessary to secure the comfort 
and well being of the rich man's horses. 

It may be argued that the labourer ought to 
be able to look after himself, that he ought to 
refuse employment where the requisites for decent 
living are not obtainable. And this may be true, 
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and we must hope the time will come when it will 
be so, but at present the working man has not the 
power to pick and choose the locality in which he 
will labour. His thriftlessness has been as great 
as that of his employer. Bred in poverty and 
ignorance he has not seen the effect of over- 
stocking the labour market. 

Self-interest may be safely left to secure the 
welfare of individuals when it is allowed free 
play, but if it be lamed, crutches must supply its 
place. 

The self-interest of the lower orders has been 
rendered useless because the lower orders, de- 
prived of political power, have had no means of 
enforcing their wishes. 

And self-interest, to be a reliable guide, must be 
enlightened ; must come into being by the pressure 
of eternal laws acting on the organism of the in- 
dividual, stamping its lessons of wisdom by the aid 
of experience. 

The English working-man has been deprived of 
this experience by the action of the Poor Law. 

The interference of man has hidden from view 
the eternal law which makes the interest of each 
identical with the interest of all 

To the short-sighted vision of the ignorant 
labourer self-interest appears to be not identical 
but opposed to the interest of the community. 

Self-interest does not appear to counsel self- 
restraint where the results of self-indulgence are 
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tempered by parish relief and the largest share of 
the Charity cake. 

The self-interest of the working classes is an 
elevating power to which another generation may 
perhaps be able to appeal with more chance of 
success ; but those who have crippled the action 
of natural forces must bear the burden brought on 
them by their stupidity; and the middle classes 
must now do for their labourers that which, with 
greater power and better education, they might 
have done for themselves. 

There may appear to be some confusion of 
thought in the reference to the want of foresight 
shown by the labouring population in overstock- 
ing the labour market with the proposal here 
put forward of employing women as wage- 
earners. 

If, it may be asked, labour is already so abun- 
dant, that working people are compelled to take 
wages that are too low to supply them with the 
decencies of life, will not the employment of 
women, at present unemployed, force down wages, 
and injure the interests of those already in the 
labour market. 

At first sight there seems much reason in 
this question, but it must be remembered that 
there is no general competition between wage- 
earners, any more than general competition be- 
tween producers. 

Each wage-earner competes only with that sec- 
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tion of wage-earners engaged in the same calling as 
himself. 

Each producer competes only with those pro- 
ducers who are engaged in his particular branch of 
industry. 

The poet does not lower the profits of the shoe- 
maker, or the painter those of the tailor. Not 
only is there no competition between skilled and 
unskilled labour, but one branch of skilled labour 
does not interfere with the remuneration of another 
branch of skilled labour. 

Women of the middle class would not therefore 
cause any alteration in the rate of wages of un- 
skilled workmen. 

The injury caused to the working classes by 
over-population arises, not from the absolute super- 
abundance of labour which it causes, but from the 
flooding one particular branch of industry — namely 
the unskilled. 

Did the members of the working-classes under- 
stand that growth of capital, through the action of 
saving, must keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion if misery is to be avoided, they would follow 
the example of the middle and upper classes and 
postpone marriage until accumulated savings jus- 
tified them in the expectation of being able to 
bring up a family in comfort 

Until they see that the only way of escaping a 
life of penury is by the exercise of thrift, until they 
realize the importance of starting their children in 
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the world with some training that shall enable 
them to become skilled mechanics, there is no 
chance of a better future for them than the con- 
stant struggle with difficulties they now undergo. 

Capital is an indispensable element in the pro- 
duction of wealth, but it is an element which all 
may assist to create who can labour and abstain 
from the consumption of all the fruits of their 
labour. 

If, as physiologists state, the body of woman is 
not perfected for reproduction until the age of 
twenty-five, we see another example of the beau- 
tiful adjustment of natural laws to the needs of 
humanity. 

The economic law which governs the creation of 
wealth is assisted by the physical law which deter- 
mines the production of one of the essential ele- 
ments of wealth. 

The interaction of these two laws, and the fatal 
results that arise from their neglect, point to the 
necessity of founding all social regulations on the 
broad basis of Natural Law. 

They suggest another reflection, namely, that 
the suffering and sin, that make the question '* Is 
life worth living ? " possible, come, not from man's 
viciousness, or God's cruelty, but simply from 
ignorance. And they suggest the hope that as 
ignorance gives place to knowledge, so shall sor- 
row give place to joy. 

Now we have overcrowding of poor neighbour- 

K 
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hoods, overcrowding of certain portions of the 
labour-market, vice, poverty, disease, premature 
death. 

How many of these evils would be checked by 
the recognition of, and obedience to, these two 
economic and physical laws — that accumulated 
capital must precede the production of labour — 
that the human species is not fitted for reproduce 
tion until the age of twenty-five. 

Nature has portioned off a period of sixteen 
years, if we acknowledge the obligation of both 
parents to provide for their offspring, in which 
savings can be accumulated by each generation^ 
supposing wage-earning to begin at sixteen and 
savings to cease at twenty-four. Though it is 
highly improbable that families reared in comfort 
and industry would cease to accumulate at the 
birth of children. 

The employment of women, now imemployed, 
bears a totally different relation to the interests of 
the labour-market to that of potential labourers 
who will over-stock the labour-market in the 
future, unless the working classes apply the check 
of prudential restraint to growth of numbers that 
has been acting for generations on the ranks above 
them. 

The employment of unemployed women will 
throw a fresh supply of labour into the labour- 
market, but it will not increase the number of 
consumers ; it will not make the competition for 
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the necessaries of life keener ; it will not raise the 
price of provisions. 

These women are already competing with the 
working classes for all the products of the world's 
workshop. 

Now they eat but do nothing to increase the 
general store of riches that shall enable other men 
to eat. 

If employed they would consume no more, pro- 
bably much less, than they do at present, and 
would contribute their share to the common fund 
for general consumption. 

It is certain too that they would become capi- 
talists, and so increase the sum from which wages 
are drawn; whereas it is highly improbable that 
the children of the working classes, bred in poverty 
and untrained in habits of self-restraint would in- 
crease the wage-fund through saving.^ " It is the 
want of capital, not the want of land or of labour, 
that has fixed the bounds of the world's produc- 
tiveness. As more capital becomes available, more 
land will be utilised, more labour will be employed 
and more wealth will be created. It is where 
and when population increases faster than capital 
that labour becomes redundant and wages fall." 

There is so much misapprehension concerning 
this question of labour and its true influence on 
the welfare of the community that I cannot refrain 

* ** Wealth Creation," p. 30. 
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from quoting Mr. Mongredien's words on the sub- 
ject. " The supposition that the conversion of 
3,000,000 non - producing into productive con- 
sumers might be detrimental to the interests of 
the labour sellers, would, if admitted, lead to a 
curious paradox. *The fewer the workers,* it is 
said, 'the smaller the competition among them 
and the better the wages.' Now let us follow this 
up. *The fewer the workers the better' means 
the less there is produced the better— which again 
means, the less there is to distribute among every- 
body the better. Is not this a palpable absurdity ? 
Why not then, reduce the number of workers still 
further? To travesty the old couplet to those 
who say : ' Our gain is great because our work is 
small,' we reply * Then 'twould be greater if none 
worked at all.' " 

It is clear that since labour depends upon 
capital, and capital is produced by abstaining from 
consumption, the poor cannot be benefited by the 
expenditure of the rich so long as that expenditure 
is made for the purchase of luxuries. Not what 
the rich man consumes, but what he abstains frona 
consuming, increases the prosperity of the working 
classes. 

In spite of clear explanations of this apparently 
obvious truth many fairly educated persons con- 
tinue to hold the doctrine that the purchase. of 
delicate foods, choice wines, fine clothing, splendid 
mansions, and the labour of numerous domestics, 
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is of real benefit to the poor. Some excuse must 
therefore be made for an attempt to remove this 
fallacy from the minds of such readers of these 
pages as are at present unfamiliar with the facts 
of economic science. 

For the sake of illustrating the effect of pro- 
ductive and unproductive consumption upon the 
interests of the labouring classes we will suppose 
that a captain with six sailors had been cast upon 
an uninhabited island. 

The climate was good, Nature generously se- 
conded the efforts of man, and the earth rewarded 
labour with an abundant increase. 

A small store of provisions had been saved from 
the wreck, and divided equally among the survivors. 

The captain had discovered, after much search- 
ing, a natural store-house in the recesses of a rock, 
into which he conveyed his portion of food and 
spirits, living meanwhile upon such fruits and wild 
berries as the island afforded. 

This accomplished he collected large quantities 
of shell fish and preserved them with sorrel found 
in a neighbouring wood and samphire gathered 
from the banks of a river that made its way to 
the sea near this spot ; salt he obtained without 
much difficulty by evaporation. His next care 
was to pack away this fresh store of provisions in 
the shells of cocoa-nuts, which was more easily 
managed as the fruit grew in great abundance near 
by. The meat of the nuts he cut in strips and 
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dried in the sun, and the milk he preserved in 
hollow reeds. 

While he was thus employed the sailors spent 
their time in wandering through the beautiful 
country, examining with delight all the strange 
objects that surrounded them, enjoying long spells 
of perfect rest in the warm and fragrant air. When 
their provisions began to run short they snared the 
wild birds of the woods and fed upon the herbs 
and fruits that they found on their way. But as 
winter approached these means failed them and 
their store being exhausted they determined to 
return to the coast in the hope of seeing some 
friendly sail which should relieve them of their 
perplexity. 

After some delay they carried this resolution 
into effect, but not before they had begun to feel 
the pinch of hunger, for their provisions were now 
completely exhausted. 

With some little difficulty they at length found 
the spot on which their former master had estab- 
lished himself and related to him their experience, 
and their fears for the coming season. 

The captain, unwilling to place himself entirely 
in the power of hungry and despairing men, con- 
cealed from them the full extent to which his 
labour and thrifty forethought had been rewarded, 
but pointing to a signal of distress which he had 
fastened to a tall tree, he told them to be of good 
courage, and promised to return shortly with some 
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of his, at present untouched, store of ship's biscuits 
and tinned meat, at the same time he blamed them 
for their reckless behaviour in consuming during 
the summer the food they might sorely need to 
ward off starvation in the coming winter, and con- 
cluded by saying that as they had proved them- 
selves so incapable of looking after their own in- 
terests he should constitute himself their leader 
on land, as he had been their commander at sea, 
and should exact a return in labour or in food, 
for the means of existence he was about to advance 
to them. 

The sailors, who were reasonable men, and who 
now it was too late perceived their folly, readily 
agreed to these terms, and promised to fish or 
catch wild animals, or do any other labour that 
should be imposed upon them in return for the 
needed food. 

The captain having recruited the exhausted 
strength of his men employed them in repairing, 
as well as circumstances would permit, the boat 
in which they had escaped, and in providing 
shelters for themselves, as the nights were now 
getting too cold to sleep in the open air without 
danger. 

This most important matter arranged the sailors 
set to work to collect fish and snare small animals, 
to prepare the skins of these animals and make 
them into coverings, as nearly resembling clothes 
as their rude means allowed, to plant small patches 
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of earth with such wild plants and fruits as pro- 
mised to improve under cultivation. 

Of the produce of these labours the captain 
always had a certain share, over and above the 
seventh which rightiy belonged to him as director, 
manager and fellow labourer, in consideration of 
the advance of food he was compelled to make to 
keep his men in working order during the time 
that elapsed before the results of their toil were 
ready for consumption. 

This extra portion would be termed in vulgar 
phrase a profit, or, with more exactness, the reward 
of abstinence. 

It was literally a fair remuneration for the toil 
and forethought which he had undergone during 
the first months of his enforced sojourn on the 
island while his companions in misfortune had 
been enjoying a life of idleness and plenty. But 
for this forethought the whole company would 
have starved. 

It is easy to understand that the accumulated 
store of provisions gained, at first by unaided in- 
dustry and later by the profits arising from capital 
employed in supporting productive labourers, at 
length lifted the captain above the necessity of 
daily toil. 

His store-house was large, and filled with piles 
of cocoa-nuts ; with preserved fish ; with preserved 
game ; with reeds filled with sweet cocoa-nut milk ; 
with skins of animals made into bottles and filled 
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with an alcoholic drink, too much loved by the 
sailors, which by a secret process the captain had 
abstracted from a native shrub; with skins sewn 
into rough garments, and with skins sewn into 
rugs, and with many things besides, that years of 
care and constant exertion had wrung from the 
wild luxuriance of this uninhabited solitude. 

The little colony was prosperous. 

There were no inducements to spend time in 
aught but toil. A few amusements they had, a 
few games were played in the bright summer 
nights, a few old tales were told over and over 
again, and the captain occasionally indulged his 
men in a yam into which he wove recollections of 
early reading and reminiscences of a varied career ; 
still their chief pleasure consisted in improving their 
homes and their patches of land. 

They had passed so many years on the island 
that hope of leaving had died out. 

They were not unhappy and they lived in the 
midst of plenty to which they had been strangers 
in the days of youth and early manhood. 

Unfortunately their prosperity was not unbroken. 
The captain, to whom they looked for guidance and 
many of the material comforts of their daily lives, 
had a sunstroke from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered. He would go about giving 
directions as usual, his precautions were as great 
as ever to prevent the sailors discovering the full 
extent of his resources, but his aims changed. He 
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no longer employed his men in cultivating the soil, 
in fishing and hunting, in repairing their huts and 
in improving their rough implements. His whole 
desire was now to live at ease and to accumulate 
a quantity of a peculiarly beautiful sea-shell that 
was to be found at low tide on the beach. 

The sailors, who never lost the respect with 
which the captain's forethought had inspired them 
during the first year of their stay on the island, 
obeyed his commands unquestioningly. 

But there was another cause for their obedience. 

They had made no efforts to save. They had 
no capital upon which to fall back in times of dis- 
tress. Year by year they had consumed each his 
share of the produce of labour. All that portion 
of the joint earnings which they had not needed 
for the support of life, or which they could not 
consume in feasting, they had wasted, or given to 
the captain in exchange for skins of the much- 
prized spirit. They therefore depended upon him 
for the means of existence. 

Before the captain's illness all had laboured for 
the common good, the joint earnings had been 
collected into a common stock and then divided 
equally into seven parts with a certain extra share 
for the master. 

There had been no limitation as to the hours of 
labour for there was little besides to make the 
time pass happily. But with the change of life 
which had begun on the captain's partial recovery 
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from sunstroke a different arrangement had been en- 
tered into between the employer and the employed. 

Now the nearest approach that could be made, 
under the circumstances, to the old system of pay- 
ment of daily wages was agreed upon. 

Two cocoa-nut shells full of preserved fish with a 
reed of milk became the legal tender for one 
cocoa-nut shell full of the tiny shells that had be- 
come the objects of the captain's desire. 

Two men were told off to wait upon the master, 
to cook his food, about which he had become very 
particular, to snare game, catch fish, gather fruit, 
and decorate his hut with fresh boughs and trailing 
flowers, while four spent the day in hunting for 
shells. 

By the shadows of the rocks and trees the casta- 
ways had learned to measure time, and when these 
most ancient dials marked two hours before sunset 
the day's labour ceased ; the men had earned their 
day's food, and were at liberty to employ them- 
selves about the island as they pleased. 

The captain's desire for shells arose from a firm 
conviction that the time was approaching when he 
and his companions should be taken from the 
island by a passing vessel, and he rightly con- 
jectured that the possession of shells, so suitable 
for the adornment of women, would make him the 
master of a considerable sum of money should he 
ever reach a centre of trading enterprise. 

Day by day the store of provisions diminished 
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and the accumulation of tiny shells bright and 
sparkling, with the varying tints of the rainbow, 
increased. 

Day by day the captain reclined in the shade of 
fresh boughs, on the soft fur of wild animals, or 
wandered idly about the cliffs, gazing out t6 sea 
looking for the expected sail. 

At first a feverish anxiety seized him lest the 
ship should come before he had gathered enough 
treasure, and he thought of unfastening the signal 
of distress from the tree where it had fluttered un- 
heeded so many years. But he feared to do this. 
He knew he was being untrue to his faithful men : 
he knew too that they were totally unsuspicious of 
the harm his present mode of life was doing them. 
He paid them good wages, and as a conscience- 
sop left them abundant leisure to carry on the 
work of production on their own account had they 
been so minded. 

But they were as heedless as ever. 

The captain saw, what the sailors did not see or 
did not heed, that the summer waned, the third 
summer since the sunstroke and changed mode of 
life, and the huts were falling out of repair, the 
boat was no longer looked after, the provisions 
.were nearly exhausted, no clothes or rugs had re- 
placed those taken from the store for use, no fruit 
or plants had replaced those taken from the patches 
of cultivated land. 

It is true that the men might have prevented all 
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this ruin by working for themselves after they had 
done their day's work for their master. 

But idleness is contagious as well as industry, 
and the sailors had spent their long evenings in 
sleep, in eating and drinking, or in taming a few 
wild cmimals they had caught for their amusement. 

At length the last day's provisions were given 
out, the last shells gathered in and master and 
men saw themselves after long years of toil, at the 
approach of winter more destitute than when they 
first set foot on the island; and realised that the 
employment of labour for the purposes of luxury 
is not at all the same thing for the workers 
as the employment of labour for the purpose of 
production. 

^ " The demand for labour is determined by the 
amount of capital and other wealth directly de- 
voted to the remuneration of labour : the demand 
for commodities simply determines in what direc- 
tion labour shall be employed. No benefit is con- 
ferred upon the wage-receiving classes by the con- 
sumption of luxuries." If women decide to dress 
in silk a fewer number of dresses will be produced 
for a given expenditure of capital than if they dress 
in woollen. A fewer number of women will there- 
fore have dresses, as the result of a given expendi- 
ture of capital and labour. And as silk is consumed 
twice or thrice as rapidly as woollen stuff, and 

^ "Principles of Political Economy," vol. i. p. 102. 
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yields scarcely a third as much warmth, the pro- 
duction of silk, economically considered, is not so 
useful as the production of woollen material. That 
one woman may be clothed in silk nine women 
will be deprived of the chance of being clothed in 
woollen, the amount of capital for investment 
being the same. For not only will more capital 
and labour be required to produce a certain quan- 
tity of silk than a like quantity of woollen material, 
but the expenditure of capital and labour must be 
repeated three times over to attain a like result, 
because one woollen garment will out-wear three 
silk ones, and cost but one-third to produce, giving 
meanwhile much greater return for the labour of 
its production as a heat-preserver. 

With beauty we are not now concerned, but we 
may remark that if one woman dressed in silk with 
eight shivering in rags is more conducive to the art- 
culture and moral culture of the millions than nine 
dressed in woollen, then the production of silk is 
socially more commendable than the production of 
the warmer stuff. 

But we must remember that only by making all 
sharers of the comforts and some few of the luxuries 
and refinements of life can we hope to check the 
tendency of population to outgrow the resources 
of capital, the effect of which is squalor — not a 
beautiful or elevating product. 

Those who have once tasted the sweets of leisure, 
the strengthening effect of modest independence. 
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will make every effort to retain the position they 
have won. 

Women who support themselves are thus seen 
to be doing not only that which enlightened self- 
interest prompts, but that which is beneficial to the 
wage-earners and to society at large. Their labour 
contributes to the sum total of commodities, their 
training contributes to the general comfort, the 
saving that is effected by their lessened consump- 
tion of luxuries contributes to capital ; that is to 
say, to the general wage-fund. 

Professor Cairns says, " The end of engaging in 
industry is the acquisition of wealth; and the 
means, self-denial, toil, forethought, vigilance/' 
Now if anyone asks why women who are provided 
for should desire to become wage-earners there is 
the answer. For self-denial, I should be inclined 
to substitute self-development, but however we ex- 
press it, how valuable a quality for a class to possess. 

Then forethought is that which distinguishes the 
civilised man from the savage, is that which marks 
the progress of development in the various grades 
of civilisation. 

And vigilance is the condition of liberty, the 
virtue by which alone this first essential to nobility 
is won. 

Now if wealth were worthless, if it contained no 
potentiality for service, the characteristics evolved 
in the act of its production would alone make it 
worth struggling for. 
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And do not all desire their mothers, wives, and 
daughters to be gifted with self-denial, forethought, 
and vigilance ? 

Then why deny them the reward ? 

But there is yet another benefit that would be 
conferred by women, not actually compelled by 
necessity, becoming wage -earners. Ever)rwhere 
the cry is arising for shorter hours of labour among 
working-people. At present would greater leisure 
add much to the happiness of the majority of the 
toilers and moilers ? 

I am inclined to think, until they are provided 
with better homes, purer air, and abundant open 
spaces for recreation, added leisure would but give 
them time to contrast their lives, in which nearly 
everything that makes life worth living is con- 
spicuous by absence, with the lives of those who 
are termed their superiors. I think it is certain 
that less work would give time for more thought ; 
that more thought would hasten the day of reckon- 
ing between rich and poor; a day which must 
come sooner or later unless the development of 
the rich man*s sense of justice should advance 
more quickly than the poor man's sense of power. 

The suffrage is about to be extended, the time 
cannot be far distant when every working man will 
have a vote, when the majorities will consist of the 
representatives of the sons of toil. 

Must we not then consider that one of the 
greatest benefits that could be conferred upon our 
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wage-earning population would be to have a body 
in their midst who would teach them by the silent 
and powerful force of example the right use of 
leisure ! 

We know how the poor of England are crowded 
together in unhealthy homes. 

We know that as a natural consequence their 
idle time is passed for the most part in public- 
houses, or in rough, too often, brutalizing sports. 

For workers of a higher class, whose leisure is 
spent simply in idleness, is there provision for 
healthy harmless amusement ? 

We do not take account of the need that exists 
for social play as well as social work. 

What amusements are provided for shop-girls, 
for dressmakers, for domestic servants ? 

Would not fewer reformatories be needed if 
there were more ball-rooms where parents or older 
friends could gather for a gossip while their sons 
and daughters danced ? 

The amusements of the young should not be left 
to chance. Happiness is an ingredient of health, 
and the pleasures of life should be carefully in- 
creased, the means of enjoyment constantly aug- 
mented. 

Why do our young men poison themselves, and 
lessen the chances of vitality for the next genera- 
tion, by constantly smoking and drinking ? Simply 
because they are dull and have nothing else 
to do. 

L 
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We want gaiety and innocent mirth brought into 
our daily life. 

We want greater freedom of intercourse between 
men and women that together they may seek re- 
creation and health-giving exercises. 

Very simple arrangements suffice to make a 
party of young people cheerful and contented when 
the sexes are duly represented but very elaborate 
preparations fall flat when enjoyed exclusively by 
either. 

We can't have dances on the village green in 
these days but we should remember that in all 
ages the broad features of human nature remain 
the same and require similar satisfactions. 

Women who were not working for bread would 
not toil so many hours as those who work to 
live. 

They would make their own conditions as their 
brothers do now. 

Money would not be their sole object ; to live a 
wise and useful life would be the chief aim of their 
labour. 

With real work would come the recognition of 
the necessity for real pleasure. Health-giving re- 
creations would be systematically organised. In 
this way an example of right living would be set 
that would be of the greatest benefit to the work- 
ing classes. 

By the time the movement now on foot for 
shortening the hours of labour had effected its 
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object, legitimate ways of spending the increased 
leisure would be before the eyes of the people. 

We are not sufficiently alive to the effect of 
pleasure on the animal spirits; we do not take 
into account the impoAance of happiness on 
the health and wealth - producing power of a 
nation. 

^ " Every pleasure raises the tide of life ; every 
pain lowers the tide of life," and " In estimating 
conduct we must remember that there are those 
who by their joyousness beget joy in others, and 
that there are those who by their melancholy cast 
a gloom on every circle they enter. And we must 
remember that by a display of overflowing happi- 
ness a man of one kind may add to the happiness 
of others more than by positive eflforts to beneflt 
them ; and that a man of the other kind may de- 
crease their happiness more by his presence than 
he increases it by his actions." 

Work then must be arranged so that it admits of 
a sufficiency of play; for without recreation a 
joyous presence is impossible. 

Who that comes much in contact with working 
girls of the more refined sort can fail to note the 
utter absence of joyousness among them ? 

In this respect factory girls have a better life 
than governesses, shop-girls or domestic servants. 
Yet what is there in the nature of teaching, selling 

1 Mr. Herbert Spencer's ** Ethics." 
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or cleaning to condemn those who live by the 
exercise of these callings to melancholy ? 

But may not the way in which these callings are 
usually pursued have something to do with the 
despondency that results ? 

Factory girls have certain hours for labour and 
certain hours in which they are unrestrained by 
the presence of their employers ; certain hours, in 
fact, which they may use for their own benefit or 
amusement. 

Now, since there are few thoroughly unexcep- 
tionable recreations open to them, this may have 
some undesirable results, yet there is no doubt that 
they enjoy better health, and better spirits, than 
servants, shop-girls, dressmakers or governesses. 

It would be well if taking thought could remove 
the more objectionable features from the lives of 
factory girls, while preserving for them the inde- 
pendence which keeps them healthy and happy in 
the midst of hard work and low wages; and if 
thought at the same time could secure conditions 
for the higher class workers that would enable 
them to emulate the gaiety of their rougher sisters. 

This might be done without much trouble if 
people realised the importance of all things relat- 
ing to the enjoyment of those whose labour builds 
up the prosperity of the nation. 

One of the chief causes of depression among 
working women employed in shops or private 
houses is the want of exercise in the open air. 
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Servants too sufTer from want of reasonable 
liberty. 

Their work, though not as a rule unduly hard, is 
wearying because it is never done. From morning 
till night they are " on duty." 

The mistress, under existing arrangements, must 
know where her servants are, must insist upon 
having them in the house, and cannot grant much 
freedom for intercourse with friends and relatives ; 
they are thus cut off from many opportunities of 
harmless change of thought and feeling that others 
of their class enjoy. 

This has without doubt very much to do with 
the unpopularity of domestic service. 

Now no work can be well done that is accom- 
plished by persons in a chronic state of depression 
or discontent. The mind which should direct the 
worker is in a diseased state, and the effect will be 
apparent in all that issues from his hands. 

This should be remembered by all who offer 
suggestions for the cure of the domestic difficulty. 

Servants have been called, and are generally re- 
garded as, " necessary evils." 

But why should we sit down helplessly and sub- 
mit to an evil that by a little care may be changed 
into a blessing ? 

That servants are necessary is true, but that they 
are necessarily evil is not true. 

Certainly, at present, while they serve they tor- 
ment us, but must it always be so ? 
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Do we not know them to be as a class indus- 
trious^ patient, painstaking, respectable, and re- 
spectful, with few pleasures in the present, and few 
hopes for the future ? 

Can nothing be done to turn the grudging ser- 
vice that they render into willing and eager 
service ? 

Why not ? 

They live now an unnatural life, truly in common 
with many others, which may be most fitly repre- 
sented as a dull grey level existence.. 

They cannot at least in towns run out to breathe 
the fresh air in the sultry summer evening when 
their day's work is over. They can rarely enjoy 
the refreshment of a parent's counsel, or the 
strengthening influence of the home fire-side. 

They are young and with the merry instincts of 
youth, but their steps must be trained to the 
measured tread of due decorum, their voices must 
be hushed to the discreet tones of age. They 
would laugh and run, sing and play if they only 
had time and opportunity, but this is denied them, 
and their health suffers, and the interests of the 
employer no less. 

They would gladly do double their present 
amount of work if so they might win for them- 
selves the right to a few hours' liberty. 

And they might have it if middle class women 
would take the matter up and bring intelligence to 
bear upon the difficulty. 
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Natural conditions of life for all is the first step 
in the desired direction. 

Natural conditions consist in work for all, leisure 
for all, amusement for all. 

The movement so wisely begun for employing 
women in the professions, in art, literature, and as 
public servants, will necessitate changes in do- 
mestic arrangements that will do much to facilitate 
the needed reforms if the opportunity be wisely 
used. 

If the wives and daughters of Englishmen feel 
the desire to be wage-earners, and embrace the 
opportunities offered them by the extension of the 
privileges of liberal education to enter the various 
professions their places in the household must be 
filled by other women. 

And this is as it should be. Division of labour 
is the key to perfect work. 

Those women whom Nature has gifted with 
talents that find their proper sphere in business, 
art, literature, public or private enterprise, will 
serve themselves, their kindred, and the world best 
by giving their various abilities free play, and fol- 
lowing the callings for which they have especial 
aptitude. 

Those who have an especial fitness for domestic 
duties, and these will probably be always in the 
majority, may carry on the business of the house- 
hold, the education of children, and the care of 
the sick. 
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This is but a wise provision for social changes 
that are inevitable. The haphazard style of house^ 
keeping now in vogue among the lower and middle 
classes is not only disgraceful to the intelligence of 
women but it is wasteful in three ways. 

It is wasteful of money for it supplies badly 
what might be supplied well. 

It is wasteful of time, for the energy expended 
to serve a few might with greater intelligence in 
application serve many. 

It is wasteful of temper, health and happiness, 
for all the friction, weariness and irritability caused 
by inefficiency might be avoided. 

As education increases juster views will be en- 
tertained of the dignity of all honest effort, and the 
barriers that divide the followers of one profession 
from those of another will be broken through. 

Indeed this has to a great extent already taken 
place and we may safely rely upon good work of 
whatever kind receiving just recognition. 

Nursing is no longer menial since it has counted 
Miss Nightingale, and Miss Pattison, better known 
as " Sister Dora," among its followers. 

Teaching has been raised to the dignity of a 
learned profession by the undeniable attainments 
of many of those who have made it their life work. 

Shall no dignity attach to the calling of the 
house-wife whose forethought and skill enables 
hundreds and thousands to go about their daily 
work unfettered by the weary aching of badly- 
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nourished limbs, unhaunted by the shadow of do- 
mestic muddledom, confusion and incompetency ? 

Educated women would succeed little better 
than their illiterate sisters have done were the con- 
ditions in which they worked to remain unchanged. 
The movement to substitute lady-helps for servants 
has not succeeded because the instruments in a 
vicious system alone were changed, the system 
which caused discontent, remained untouched. 

The knowledge gained by experience and general 
enlightenment must be brought to bear on the 
domestic difficulty. 

Natural laws must be consulted and obeyed. 
The right of the individual to liberty, the right of 
the employer to good work, the right of faithful 
service to good remuneration, must be all taken 
into account. 

Domestic management must be regarded as a 
caUing, requiring certain natural aptitudes, and 
necessitating systematic training. 

The various branches of household labour must 
be recognised as distinct trades, demanding in their 
followers the skill and neatness of hand only to be 
obtained by serving an apprenticeship. 

Trade principles must be brought to bear upon 
domestic economy, and division of labour will 
yield its accustomed results in the increased 
dexterity of the workers, in the saving of time ef- 
fected by the labourer not passing from one em- 
ployment to another; by the introduction, and 
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discussion of the want and misery existing among 
the working classes. 

Socialism and the policy of dynamite is seen to 
be the mad offspring of dirt, disease, degradation 
and ignorance. 

We have in our unemployed women an immense 
storage of force capable of opposing the demon of 
disorder and death; powerful enough to purify, 
strong enough to make clean. 

The problem man, divorced from woman, has 
failed to solve in the past and present may with 
her aid be solved in the future. 

Will woman* fail ? 

Looked at in all its ramifications the evil at the 
root of our social life seems gigantic ; examined in 
detail it shrinks to quite simple proportions. 

What down at the bottom does all the angry 
surging, all the threatening murmurs, all the dumb 
inarticulate suffering of the peoples mean? Bad 
homes, foul air, unwholesome food, unwashed 
bodies, untaught minds. Not irremediable evils. 
Not evils so difficult to overcome. 

There has been one error in man's reckoning 
with his brother man and from it the grotesque 
total we see before us has resulted. 



** Practical Socialism," by Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, and 
"Highland Crofters," by Professor John Stuart Blackie, in 
the "Nineteenth Century." 
- ** Dangerous Classes," in the " North American Review." 
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That the interest of each can only be attained 
by attention to the interest of all is the truth that 
has been overlooked. 

The struggle for existence must go on, we shall 
have the survival of the fittest. There is no 
need to shut one's eyes to the manifestation of the 
law of God, but there is great need to open them 
wide enough to see clearly that which is revealed. 

For the perfecting of the animal nature the 
struggle for material existence has sufficed. But 
with man, who is an animal and something more, 
the struggle must be, not only for an adequate 
satisfaction of bodily wants, but for conditions which 
shall satisfy the emotional and spiritual nature. 

The emotional and spiritual nature of the richest 
is as unsatisfied to-day as the physical nature of 
the poorest, for there can be no satisfaction of the 
moral feeling in states of society where wealth and 
destitution walk side by side. 

How to live in a state of semi-starvation, in 
vitiated air, and amidst joyless surroundings is the 
question the children of poverty are called upon to 
answer. 

How to enjoy, how to endure, a superfluity of 
riches, and the blessings purchased with riches, 
among thousands steeped in want, made criminals 
by stem necessity, while keeping alive the spirit 
of Christianity, the feeling of common humanity, 
is the question, not less difficult to answer, put to 
the children of luxury. 
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The struggle for emotional and spiritual life is as 
hard as the struggle for animal existence and as 
many fall victims to the undeviating law overcome 
by the temptations of ease, idleness and sensuous 
enjo3anent 

But in the realm of spirit-life, the victory will 
be to the bravest, to the strongest, to the most 
enduring. 

Beauty shall be rewarded by survival in the 
inner as in the outer world and it is for woman to 
help in the levelling-up process. 

Conditions that have brought about refinement, 
a high standard of honour, a keen sensibility to the 
various shades of moral rectitude in one class, will 
not fail to produce like results when applied to 
other classes. While there is air uncontaminated, 
land unemployed, capital for investment and a 
body of potential labourers at hand, the sufferings 
of the masses, and the correlative callousness of 
the wealthy, are evils which exist by the choice of 
man, not, as some would willingly persuade them- 
selves, by the will of God. 

If women would undertake the work of social 
reorganization, helped by the counsel of men, and 
strengthened by their approval and encouragement, 
the difficulties brought about by the antagonism of 
classes would soon become a memory to make 
coming generations marvel 

The first step in the process would be taken 
when clean and healthy homes were provided for 
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the entire population, where good food, well 
cooked, could be obtained to nourish the b^dy, 
where bright companionship and variety of amuse- 
ments would refresh the mind, where the presence 
of little children should bring a blessing and not a 
curse. 

And these homes will be provided as soon as 
women recognise their responsibilities and wish to 
do away with want and crime. 

Poverty would no longer be dreaded or dreadful 
when it no longer entailed association with the 
degraded. 

We must expect, that through unavoidable catas- 
trophies, there will always be some among us who 
have been reduced from comfort to penury, but 
though the poor may be always with us there is no 
reason why dirt and disease and ignorance should 
always be in our midst. 

The time may come, if women will, when 
honest poverty shall be more esteemed than dis- 
honest affluence, but to-day poverty is more feared 
than sin, more dreaded than dishonour. 

We will suppose that women have grasped the 
truth that there can be no moral or spiritual pro- 
gress for the people who consent to some of the 
members of the human family having all and other 
members wanting all. That there can be no super- 
structure of beauty reared upon a foundation of 
hideousness, no good social life for one class while 
another class is steeped in wretchednesss. 
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We will suppose women alive to their duties and 
determined to purify the land from the luxurious 
sloth that is nourished on the life-blood of the 
children of the poor. 

What steps shall they take to put their purpose 
into execution ? 

In the first place they must provide themselves 
with a body of trained workers. Mothers must 
teach their daughters to look upon lives of idle- 
ness, or what is much the same thing unprofitably 
spent lives, as disgraceful, and must inspire them 
with honourable ambition to enter upon careers of 
useful labour. Then when girls who intend to 
devote themselves to the business of domestic 
management leave school they must pass into a 
training college, where each must undergo an ap- 
prenticeship to the special branch of labour chosen. 

If house-work is to be the future occupation of 
the pupil, the nature of the various substances em- 
ployed in the manufacture of furniture, in house 
decorations and fittings must be shown, and the 
best methods of keeping each and all in good pre- 
servation and wholesome cleanliness must be ex- 
plained. How glass, steel, copper, lead, brass, 
iron, stonework etc, should be severally treated ; 
how wood should be polished, how floors should 
be purified, how walls should be kept dry and free 
from dirt, these, and a hundred similar details, 
would make demands upon the intelligence, patience 
and dexterity of the student, 
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If the preparation of food* is to be the calling 
of the pupil, the chemistry of the various sub- 
stances employed by the cook must be taught, the 
effect of subjecting food to different degrees of 
heat, the nature of digestion, the wants of the 
tissues, bones, muscles, as supplied by food, 
must be explained ; the methods most suitable for 
preparing different aliments for persons at different 
periods of life must be studied; cookery for the 
nursery, and cookery for the sick room must be 
practised. 

If the care of the young seems the sweetest and 
best employment to the girl, then must she be taught 
everything that is known about the physical, emo- 
tional and spiritual nature of children, she must be 
trained in the mysteries of soothing the restless 
infant, taught to recognise the symptoms of infan- 
tine diseases, that skilled aid may be promptly 
sought \ she must be led to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the methods of Pestalozzi and Frdbel, and 
trained to amuse the little ones with kinder-garten 
toys systematically employed to promote the growth 
of the child mind and to develop the awakening 
powers of observation and reflection. 

Only girls with especial gifts should be allowed to 
enter into this pursuit ; gentleness, love of children, 
patience, quick sympathy, and a deep perception of 
the sacredness of the trust reposed in the guide and 
guardian of children should alone qualify a candidate 
for admittance into the training school for nurses. 

M 
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The training for service would last three years, 
commencing when the pupil was eighteen years of 
age. After this the students would find them- 
selves prepared to accept responsible situations, in 
the households of the association for the improve- 
ment of domestic management, and might expect 
to command salaries, but would be placed for one 
year under the supervision of experienced house- 
keepers. At the end of this period of probation 
they would be incorporated into the body of house- 
holders, and receive the profits and privileges 
derived from co-operation in the business of house- 
keeping. 

By taking advantage of the experience gained by 
hospitals and nursing associations where ladies are 
employed many mistakes would be avoided that 
are incidental to new undertakings. 

Only educated women would be admitted into 
membership, for it has been repeatedly proved that 
only educated women do not fear to be degraded 
by service however menial, that is done honestly 
and well. 

Only educated women could be trusted to carry 
out the spirit which would be at the bottom of the 
whole undertaking; and only educated women 
perhaps could at present understand and appreciate 
the benefits of co-operation of labour with capital, 
and division of risks and profits. 

The presence of lay-helps, represented by the 
scrubbers, scourers, porters, and frotters in the 
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midst of the associated members, would offer an 
admirable opportunity for familiarizing the minds 
of some of the lower classes with the principle of 
part profits ; for these workers might receive, over 
and above their stipulated wages, a certain bonus 
from extraordinary profits. 

The emplojrment of modem machinery and in- 
ventions for lessening the drudgery and increasing 
the results of labour could only be safely entrusted 
to educated women, where economy of outlay is 
an important consideration ; and only to intelligent 
workers could the comfort and health of numbers 
congregated in narrow areas be confided, for only 
by knowledge of physical laws, and strict attention 
to sanitary requirements, could the scheme here 
proposed be successfully carried out. 

Members of the association for improvement of 
domestic management, or as it would be perhaps 
better to term them, members of the association 
for the introduction of thrifty housekeeping, would, 
like hospital nurses, be required to produce certifi- 
cates of competence before becoming eligible for 
service. 

In one particular a departure would be made 
from regulations in force among nurses. No work- 
ing day should exceed seven hours, and the time 
not employed in household work should be at the 
absolute disposal of the worker, subject only to 
such control as exists in all well-conducted 
families. 
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Long hours of labour defeat their own object 
and hinder the production of wealth by stunting 
the growth of the faculties of those subject to 
them ; also by inducing a languid state of mind 
and body, which results in the indulgence of ener- 
vating pleasures. 

Nothing is more demoralising than a constant 
sense of over-fatigue, nothing more injurious to the 
interests alike of employer and employed. 

That it is wasteful of health and destructive of 
happiness is reason enough for its discontinuance. 

The example of nurses might well be followed 
in the matter of uniformity of dress among the 
associates, but beauty of design and suitability for 
work, not desire to mortify the natural love of be- 
coming costume, should decide the shape, colour 
and texture of the garments. 

During the years of apprenticeship candidates 
for membership would reside with their parents 
and friends, or in residences set apart for the pur- 
pose, where a private room, arranged to serve as 
bed-room ^nd sitting-room, would be allotted to 
each pupil. 

In this way ample leisure would be ensured for 
the continuation of studies and accomplishments 
begun in childhood, so that in attaining the know- 
ledge of a useful calling women need not lose the 
advantages of culture. 

The training completed the workers would enter 
into the chosen profession, and would find them- 
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selves drafted into houses fitted up in such a way 
as to yield the greatest amount of comfort and re- 
finement for the smallest amount of labour and 
expense. 

Instead of families being separated from each 
other by perpendicular divisions they would be 
isolated horizontally. The number of rooms ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of a family would 
be on one floor, and the attendant would be saved 
the expenditure of muscular force lost in constant 
pilgrimages up and down stairs. Her private room 
also would be on the floor in her keeping. 

Instead of terraces of separate houses a terrace 
would be made into one long house, warmed 
throughout by hot water. Rooms would be placed 
on each side of long corridors, down the centre of 
which a small tramway would run, that the various 
things required by the occupants of the rooms 
might be conveyed quickly, noiselessly and without 
fatigue by the attendant 

Each corridor would be in the care of a respon- 
sible associate, who would be to the " flat " what 
a hospital sister is to the ward over which she pre- 
sides, its mistress and guardian, or what a clever 
and practical housewife is to the home. 

Indeed the care of all the rooms, and the com- 
fort of all the residents in the corridor would be 
the active concern of the member in charge. 

The pride of each householder would naturally 
consist in keeping her special domain in perfect order. 
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And this ambition to excel would be stimulated 
by a lower motive, though one very powerful to 
certain orders of mind, the desire of profit. A 
regulated system of payment by result would en- 
sure for each worker the certainty of obtaining an 
addition to her fixed income, by keeping her 
rooms occupied, which could only be done by at- 
tending to the comfort and convenience of the 
occupiers. 

How happy would many be who are now listless 
and weary, in the possession of such a field for 
their energy. 

The magic of property would display its power. 

Thousands of young women, who believe them- 
selves to be delicate incapables, would find them- 
selves strong and energetic workers if they saw 
that the comfort and well-being of many people 
depended upon their activity and care. 

Do we not often see that sickness, or pecuniary 
difficulty falling upon a family will awaken dormant 
faculties and develop unsuspected virtues in its 
members? In the same way the appeal which 
social muddledom makes to women will awaken 
talent, self-reliance and industry, as soon as all 
labour is declared noble, and social sanction is 
given to the work of social purification. 

Shall we not bless the law that is so unceasing 
in its action that it spares neither rich or poor, 
neither young or old ? 

Shall we not bless the rod that scourges us ? 
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Will not all the present misery, shame, heathen- 
dom in high places, and utter darkness in low, be 
welcome if it makes us see the truth that Christ 
proclaimed; that the spirit that governs action 
stamps the action as good or bad. 

Not the Magdalene is condemned, but the spirit 
so foul that looking it lusted. The murderer is he 
who hateth his brother ; the godless he who seeth 
his brother hath need and shutteth up the bowels 
of compassion. 

Can poverty be too deep, or crime too revolting 
since its lurid glare lights up the plague spot on 
our social life and reveals corrupted womanhood — 
in the gutter the degraded body, in the drawing- 
room the degraded soul. 

Since it is seen will it not be healed ? 

By present work will not women atone for past 
neglect ? 

And in working will they not find their happi- 
ness, their independence, their rights ? 

Mothers they were made to be, mothers they 
must be ; mothers of the poor, of the afflicted, of 
the hungry-hearted, mothers of the spirit no less 
than of the body. 

What nobler calling could they desire than that 
of being cleanliness, purity and peace to the dwell- 
ings of rough toilers ? 

Miss Octavia Hill tells of the elevating effect 
of a clean staircase upon slatternly women, who 
do not like to step out of a dirty room into a 
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clean passage, the white boards utter a dumb 
reproach. 

Would not an entire atmosphere of cleanliness 
and order do more to promote temperance, chas- 
tity and thrift than all the platform oratory in the 
world? 

Though talking is well enough while we are 
nerving ourselves for doing. 

It can't very well be said that the poor do not 
like being clean, while we see in the well-washed 
aprons of costermongers' wives, a positive proof 
that even under the greatest difficulties they attain 
what to most, situated as they are, would be 
unattainable. 

Those who know how the poor live, crowded 
together in dirty unventilated rooms, cooking their 
meagre, or it may be their extravagant, fare over 
small and inconvenient stoves, and who remember 
what they are content to pay for such accommoda- 
tion as is provided for them, may doubt whether 
they would appreciate or submit to a mode of 
living which would involve so many and such im- 
portant changes. 

Nothing can be positively asserted but proved 
facts. 

But let the experiment be made, and if it fails 
something better will perhaps suggest itself, and 
perhaps succeed. 

It is certain that one improvement or another 
must be made if women of the wealthy classes are 
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to remove from themselves the stain that clings to 
them while they pass their lives in careless in- 
difference, in luxury and idleness, while members 
of the human family are being reared in hot-beds 
of disease, in nurseries of crime. 

Women of refinement have turned the lazar 
houses of the past, where dirt, disorder and 
drunkenness reigned, into the hospitals of the 
present. Women of refinement must turn the 
moral lazar houses of the present into homes. 

" Let there be light." 

The electric light of science must -flood the 
streets that works of darkness must remain un- 
done. The electric light of love must flood the 
homes, and its warm rays shall burn away the sins 
of deepest dye. 

What a blessing that we have a large body .of idle 
people in our midst, a force at hand strong enough 
to cleanse the augean stables ; what a blessing that 
idleness and indulgence of the lower appetites only 
bring satiety and disgust ; how good a thing it is 
to see discontent and weariness, lassitude and 
heart sickness expressed in face and gait by our 
daughters. 

They are not happy. 

Their natures are too noble to enjoy the empty 
pretences, the hollow shams, that make up social 
life. 

They have the hunger for work, the craving for 
something to which to devote themselves, upon them. 
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Even for this sacrifice of our young maidens we 
will give thanks, if so we may obtain, through the 
mute utterance of their wasted lives, an insight into 
the Law of God, not one jot of which shall pass 
away till all has been fulfilled ; if so may be en- 
graven in our hearts, " Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me." 
Shall we not rejoice in that which is a present 
sorrow ? 

And with this force at hand waiting to be used 
the way is so plain, the road so easy. With num- 
bers of women waiting for work we can save the 
children. 

Those whom our neglect has brought to shame 
will carry the indelible stain, their sin mark and 
ours, to the throne of God, but their children may 
yet be saved. 

And the burden put upon us will be light, for 
the pressure now upon our hearts will be removed, 
the work that we do will be work that wants doing, 
not time-killing trifling imposed by caprice. Above 
all it will be work for which we shall have received 
a proper training, work which will make us inde- 
pendent, and help us to lessen the strain put upon 
men by their obligation to support pleasure-seeking 
wives and daughters ; work that will enable us to 
feel that we are fellow labourers with our brothers 
in the great cause of progress. 

Most women of the lower classes are wage- 
earners, who are compelled to leave their children 
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to their own devices during many hours of the 
day. In the homes of the Association these little 
ones would be gathered together under the care of 
a trained nurse, who would teach the older children 
to amuse their younger companions. 

A lady's watchful eye would prevent the worry- 
ing and bullying to which tiny children are so often 
subjected at the hands of their weary, hungry and 
ignorant little protectors. 

These day-nurseries would form the proper pre- 
paration for the board schools, and most mothers 
would thankfully pay a small fee to know that their 
children were out of danger during the long hours 
of their absence from home. 

Dr. Richardson proposes turning the roofs of the 
houses, in his " City of Health," into gardens. 
Might not the suggestion be acted upon in part, 
and the roofs of the houses of the Association, be 
made into a play-ground for the children ? 

In a long building warmed by one furnace stacks 
of chimneys might be abolished ; and surely for a 
small outlay a wire netting might surround the 
roof to prevent the children falling over. 

The streets of our dark and dirty slums are 
certainly not fit play-grounds for toddling infants. 



« 



Can we smooth dovm the bright hair, 
O my sister, calm, unthrilled in 

Our heart's pulses ? Can we bear 
The sweet looks of our own children. 
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While those others, lean and small, 

Scurf and mildew of the city, 
Spot our streets, convict us all. 

Till we take them into pity ? " 

The rooms used by the children in the day-time 
could be converted into a club-room for the adult 
lodgers at night, where a few newspapers and games 
could be provided to attract members, and a fee 
of one penny a week paid by each club member 
would probably cover the expense incurred. 

As it would often happen that in a house con- 
taining two or three hundred people some one 
would be able to play on some instrument, dancing 
might probably be added to the list of amuse- 
ments. 

Everything that could be done to counteract the 
attraction of the public-houses and low music-halls, 
would naturally conduce to the welfare of the 
lodgers and the success of the homes. 

Until the hard-working poor are decently housed 
no efforts could be made to provide better accom- 
modation for the great tramping community that 
frequents the low lodging-houses and casual-wards 
of our cities and suburbs ; some amelioration to 
their sad lot might come through lessened pressure 
when the more settled worker ceased to jostle and 
compete with them for the wretched shelter of 
the common kitchen ; some considerable diminu- 
tion of their number might take place when 
comfortable cleanly homes replaced the squalid 
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dens of disease now given up to the use of the 
poor. 

At present the one or two rooms of the working 
man must serve for all purposes, and it is needless 
to point out the enormous waste of health and 
happiness thus caused. Thousands of little lives 
are yearly sacrificed to this absurd system, and 
worse still hundreds of thousands live, notwith- 
standing the health - destroying atmosphere, to 
suffer and crowd our infirmaries, hospitals, peni- 
tentiaries, workhouses and prisons; made physi- 
cally and morally incapable of conquering the 
temptations of life. 

The Association would be able to stop this evil. 
From the saving of space eff'ected by the removal 
of needless staircases, walls and partitions, the 
back yard would be about nine times as large as 
those usually at the disposal of the poor for drying 
grounds, and a wash-house could be made in the 
basement without encroaching upon the area ne- 
cessary for kitchen, scullery, larder, store-room and 
box-room, into which the underground floor would 
be divided. 

It would frequently happen that in houses de- 
voted to the reception of the labouring classes 
some poor women would gladly add to their hus- 
bands' scanty earnings by employing themselves in 
house work; and in such cases it would be an 
advantage to the Association, as well as a kindness 
to the lodgers to hire the scrubbers and scullery- 
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maids from among the inmates ; enforcing however 
the strictest exactness in the fulfilment of engage- 
ments, and extending as far as possible the benefits 
of the co-operative system of payment to these 
workers. 

The simplicity and justice of payment by results 
would at once appeal to their understanding, although 
it could only be carried out to a limited extent. 

The scullery-maid would perceive the fairness. of 
such an arrangement as this if put to her in plain 
language — say, " You receive twenty pounds a year 
for fulfilling the ordinary scullery-maid's duties, in 
a household containing on an average two hundred 
and fifty people ; now the more people there are in 
the house, the more vegetables, plates, dishes and 
saucepans you must wash, therefore, for every 
lodger taken over the ordinary number you will 
receive an increase of as much a week as the fair 
division of extra profit permits." 

The plan would be followed, so successfully 
adopted by Miss Octavia Hill, and explained in 
her " Homes of the London Poor," of enlisting the 
aid of the occupants of the houses in the econo- 
mical administration, by devoting all profits, after 
the fair interest upon capital has been paid and a 
certain fixed sum put aside for covering expenses 
of wear and tear of property, to improving and 
beautifying the rooms of the lodgers. 

Indeed it is to be hoped that in a few years the 
principle of co-operation might be so thoroughly 
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appreciated by the working classes that they might 
be induced to invest their savings in the houses 
they inhabit and become joint owners, though not 
joint managers, of their dwellings, as large numbers 
of the middle classes are now shareholders of pro- 
vision stores. 

It would open up a new position for wage- 
earners, in which the labour of one branch of in- 
dustry, and the capital of another is furnished by 
the same class ; and in opening up this position it 
would make wage-earners into profit-earners, and 
at once lift them out of the hopeless state of de- 
spondency into which they are now falling. 

No scheme in which economy, taken in its widest 
sense, has a prominent place^ could permit forty or 
fifty people to do badly, what four or five could do 
well, therefore the cooking for the whole household 
would be done in the kitchens, and the food sold 
to the people ready for eating. 

This food would be distributed to them in their 
rooms, at certain specified times, or served in a 
common dining-hall according to the taste and 
convenience of the lodgers; or perhaps both 
methods would be adopted, families with young 
children being served in their rooms and unmarried 
people, or married people without young children, 
taking their food together. 

Certain kinds of nourishing and inexpensive 
foods, varying with the season would be prepared 
for the different meals; bills of fare with prices 
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being placed from time to time in conspicuous 
places, so that the lodgers could select the dishes 
that suited their tastes and pockets. 

In this way a great variety of wholesome food, 
now quite unknown to the working classes, would 
be introduced to their notice, and the wages of 
many working men, that now scarcely suffice to 
keep soul and body together, would be found 
ample to provide sufficient nourishment for health. 

The habit of meeting together for meals would 
have a civilizing influence and wherever practic- 
able a common dining-room should be used for 
its educational value. 

Only a general notion can be given of the ar- 
rangements which would be made in the house- 
holds of the Association, since each section of the 
community has difierent requirements, and the 
requirements of every class would be provided for. 

For instance, though one great object of members 
would be to stop the wasteful consumption of fuel, 
and do away with the dust, dirt and poisoned at- 
mosphere caused by countless open grates, it might 
be found cheaper to let lodgers, of the day labourer 
class, burn fires in their own rooms, than to warm 
houses devoted to their use, by hot water ; for ac- 
customed from necessity to use the smallest pos- 
sible amount of fuel, and being engaged away from 
home all day, their consumption of coal would 
bear no comparison to the consumption of well-to- 
do families, to whose cojnfort warm rooms are 
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necessary. But only smoke-consuming fire-places 
should be permitted under any circumstances. 

Again the poor are often so wilfully destnictive 
of property that it would scarcely be advisable to 
entrust them with furnished rooms, until the prin- 
ciples of co-operation had entered into their minds 
and educated them into thrifty ways. 

For health and cleanliness' sake only certain 
kinds of furniture could be admitted into the 
homes of the Association, and certain regulations 
concerning fumigation and cleaning processes 
would be enforced. 

But few attendants comparatively, would be re- 
quired to work an establishment for the labouring 
class, and these would act rather in the capacity of 
managers and general directors than as workers, 
though certain duties, such as the preparation of 
food, etc., they would personally perform. 

All houses for whatever class would be provided 
with one central staircase, with lifts for goods, with 
a dust shaft running down the outside of the house 
and communicating with each storey by means of 
a trap-door. Houses intended for the reception of 
the middle classes would be provided with a second 
staircase, and where the height of the building, or 
the habits of the occupants made it desirable, with 
a passenger lift. 

The wealthy, as well as those with moderate in- 
comes, and those with scarcely enough money to 
meet the daily needs, would benefit by a system of 

N 
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household management which should ensure each 
department of domestic labour being in the hands 
of trained workers whose interests were identical 
with those of their employers. 

Quite half the misery and endless worry of the 
existing domestic difficulty arises from the oppos- 
ing interests of employer and employed. Servants 
for the most part endeavour to do as little as pos- 
sible, and mistresses try and get as much as possible 
done. 

It is unsatisfactory to the hirer and the hired to 
find that the duties of the various servants are not 
exactly defined. There is certain work to be done 
and very often, in large and small establishments 
alike, no one accepts the responsibility of doing it- 

The cook refuses to clean the steps — that is 
scullery-maid's work — but the mistress remon- 
strates, " No scullery-maid is kept and cook knew 
it when she was engaged." 

The housemaid refuses to shake the mats, has 
never been accustomed to clean even the inside of 
windows, and repudiates the idea that she can 
carry up coals. 

Perhaps the domestics are not wholly to blame 
— ^but the effect of the constant antagonism between 
the powers that rule above and below stairs is fatal 
to domestic peace. 

This constant jar would be completely avoided 
by making housekeeping a branch of trade. Anyone 
needing accommodation for a family, or bachelor 
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apartments, would go to the lady superintendent of 
a household and state his requirements. He would 
then be shown suites of apartments ready for use 
and would make his selection. The suite selected 
would be put in the keeping of a member who 
would be responsible for the comfort of the family 
or individual. 

Where the number and size of the rooms were 
such that one person could keep them in order, 
only the member in charge would have access to 
them. 

If the meals, which of course would be prepared 
in the kitchen either at the basement, or at the 
top of the house, were served in the private apart- 
ments they would be sent to the floor in a lift and 
a waitress would take them from the lift and 
place them upon the table and attend upon the 
diners. 

She would also remove the dinner and serve the 
dessert, tea and coffee. Everything used at table 
would be placed in the lift, in receptacles fitted for 
the purpose, and sent to the pantry and scullery, 
where they would be cleaned and polished for 
future use. 

If one floor were divided among several lodgers 
the system would be the same. The member in 
charge of the flat would perform the duties of a 
housemaid and no others. When the rooms were 
cleaned and put in order for the day her duties 
would be done and she would be off duty. About 
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eighteen ordinary-sized rooms, fitted up with regard 
to economy of labour, and without fireplaces, or 
the collections of dust fireplaces bring, could be 
kept in nice order by one person on a flat where 
hot and cold water was laid on, and where every- 
thing required by the cleaner was at hand. 

A staff of trained workers would be employed by 
the Association at a central establishment, and 
sent out to the various branches as their services 
were required. 

For instance, the floors of the houses for the 
middle classes would be parquet, rugs and skins 
supplying the place of carpets, floors for the poorer 
people would be of concrete. These floors would 
only require frotting, or polishing, about once a 
month, and an ordinary house would not furnish 
sufficient employment for a frotter; the central 
establishment would therefore keep enough frotters 
to do the work of several branch homes, and send 
them where their services were required. The 
same plan would be adopted with the waitresses. 
Or a guild of frotters and waitresses might be 
formed. Experience would teach these details. 

Families living in such homes would have many 
of the advantages now only enjoyed by the wealthy, 
for although they would come in contact with but 
two, or three attendants, their food would be pre- 
pared by experienced cooks, their silver and glass 
polished by one whose especial business it was to 
care for the furniture of the table, their children 
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would be for the greater part of the day in the care 
of educated women, and the scrupulous cleanliness 
of their rooms would be secured by the attention 
of a worker who had studied the proper method of 
treating every material used in furnishing and 
decorating rooms. 

If the house selected by the occupier happened 
to be in the suburbs of a city instead of enjoying 
the sole possession of a scrap of garden scarcely 
large enough to hold one good-sized tree and an 
easy chair, he would be part owner of a really 
large piece of ground, capable of forming a good 
tennis lawn and a really respectable flower garden. 

The drawbacks to such a system of housekeep- 
ing, from the point of view of an isolation-loving 
Briton, would be that one large staircase would be 
obliged to serve for many individuals. Once off 
the staircase, and on to one's own flat the separa- 
tion of families would be as complete as it is now 
that upright, instead of level, partitions divide 
households. 

Those who dread intercourse with their fellows 
would not lose much by the private scrap of ground 
giving place to the less private lawn, since the 
ordinary gardens of small suburban residences are 
not large enough to be of service as recreation 
grounds, and are not unfrequently mere eyesores, 
with their hideous boundary walls of brick. 

It is difficult to overrate the gain to the general 
public that would accrue through the demolition of 
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rows of small smoke-emitting, ground-consuming 
houses, and their replacement by a few large well- 
appointed mansions standing in wide well-kept 
gardens, in which trees, shrubs and flowers could 
flourish unspoiled by smoke. 

The smallest consideration of business principles 
must show tljat the gain to national health would 
be not greater than the gain to individual pockets 
if such a system as is here proposed could be 
inaugurated. 

Competition would reduce the expenses of 
housekeeping, if it were once put upon a com- 
mercial basis, as it has reduced the price of every 
article of daily consumption. 

Women would enter the labour-market without 
coming into, collision with men. 

Employment would be found for the daughters 
in many families without compelling them to leave 
the protecting circle of home. 

Marriage would no longer compel women to 
renounce all hope of achieving success in profes- 
sional or literary careers. 

But for those without regular occupation the 
deprivation of household duties would not come 
as an unmitigated evil, leaving them without 
employment 

Mothers would be able to look after their own 
little ones during the hours they were not at the 
kinder-garten, and of course babies under two or 
three years old would be, or ought to be, in the 
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hands of their mothers. The feminine occupations, 
other than purely domestic, would still call upon 
women's ingenuity and skill. 

Indeed the abandonment of open fires, on 
economic and sanitary grounds, would induce the 
cultivation of flowers for the decoration of rooms, 
as their brightness would be needed to replace the 
cheerful blaze ; and although the services of ordi- 
nary personal attendants could be obtained, such 
extraneous aid would be discouraged, as likely to 
introduce an unfriendly element among the asso- 
ciated members, so that the women of the family 
would be compelled to wait upon themselves, as 
the duty of the attendant would be confined to 
keeping the rooms clean and orderly, and would 
in no case extend to other than strictly professional 
service. 

It may be objected that it is purely Utopian to 
suppose that middle-class girls would train them- 
selves for mere domestic duties, and incorporate 
themselves into a body of household servants, but 
the answer to this is that already women of educa- 
tion do more than is here proposed, in their capa- 
city of nurses for the poor. Miss Florence Craven, 
in a sketch of the work of the National and Metro- 
politan Association of Nurses, tells how ladies go 
into fever-stricken homes, homes made in one 
room, from which air is religiously excluded, and 
take up carpets, foul with accumulated dust and 
dirt, how they shake and purify these dust col- 
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lectors, cleanse floors, beds, and patients prepara- 
tory to entering upon their work as nurses, how 
they not only make the rooms of their patients 
clean but keep them so as long as their services as 
nurses are required. 

And having brought light and life again into the 
dwelling, these true and noble women renew the 
struggle and go forth once more to fight with dark- 
ness and dirt 

Compared to such a long and ceaseless drudgery, 
domestic work in well-ordered homes seems like 
play. 

The utter hopelessness of the task imposed on 
nurses, of dragging the sick soul out of the dingy 
atmosphere of dust, knowing that in a little while, 
it may be days, weeks or months, the poor weak 
creature must relapse into tired acquiescence of 
dirt as an inevitable condition of its existence, the 
utter hopelessness of this work would paralyze all 
but the courageous few. 

Thousands could devote themselves to keeping 
clean places bright and cheerful who would not 
venture into noisome dens. 

And another consideration that weighs with 
many is, that though you may clean the dwellings 
of the poor, you cannot so easily clean the minds 
of the impurity that has soaked into the marrow of 
the people with the grime that has soaked into the 
floors of their rooms. 

Purity must have a fitting habitation. People 
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cannot live like pigs and think and feel like angels. 
It is easier and better to hold out the helping hand 
to the lame man at the slippery crossing, than to 
pick him up and rub him down after he has covered 
himself with the mire of the highway. 

But putting such considerations aside we come 
again to the fact that women want work ; work for 
their hearts, heads and brains; that very many 
want remunerative work and must have it or 
starve. 

It is piteous to see how eagerly they clutch at 
just domestic work when they can drag a shred of 
gentility around it and make believe there is 
nothing " menial " about it. 

If work is good and honestly done how can it 
make ashamed ? Let common sense, and human 
dignity come to our aid and strengthen us to 
banish such vulgarity from amongst us. Mr. 
Mongredien ^ says, " What the millions who form 
the main body of all nations require is a fair 
share of physical comforts, and of leisure for mental 
culture. These are the two fundamental condi- 
tions of human happiness. With these, every 
degree, without these, no degree, of elevation in 
the scale of being can be generally reached." It 
is woman's business to enable all to attain to 
these human rights, it is her duty to save the 
masses from the too great strain that is now put 

^ "Wealth Creation," p. 152. 
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upon them, by taking a fair share of the world's 
labour upon herself, it is her privilege to resign 
the luxury of the body and to claim the luxury 
of the soul, her glory to renounce the position of 
receiver and to claim the nobler place of giver. 
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